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THE  DEMOCRATIC  SUSPICION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  crucial  issue  in  education  is  this:  With  whom 
shall  rest  the  social  control?  The  actual  conflict  is  between 
the  several  orders  of  interest  contending  for  a  share  in  that 
control.  Education  is  at  once  respected  and  suspected, 
for  education  protects  the  past,  even  as  it  secures  or  mort¬ 
gages  the  future.  It  faces  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
older  and  the  newer  order.  In  a  brisk  democratic  climate, 
education,  if  it  takes  its  clue  too  largely  from  precedent,  be¬ 
comes  dull  and  forbidding  to  the  sturdy  progressives ;  if  it 
caters  too  eagerly  to  the  ambitious  haste  of  the  young  and 
untried,  it  loses  poise  and  prestige.  The  situation,  however, 
is  not  so  journalistically  simple. 

The  parties  to  the  suspicion  of  education  are  not  readily 
summoned.  The  ancient  form  of  conflict  was  direct  and 
militant,  and  promptly  raised  the  cry  of  heresy.  From 
charges  of  heresy  to  modern  indulgent  tolerance  the  change 
of  front  is  decided.  In  the  old-time  regime,  the  professor 
was  assumed  to  be  safely  orthodox.  Any  deviations 
from  the  prescribed  path  were  sharply  checked  by  a  superior 
of  his  own  guild.  In  the  present  order  his  calling  approaches 
that  of  an  accredited  pathfinder;  if  his  right  of  dispensa¬ 
tion  is  questioned,  it  is  he  who  reads  the  law  of  trespass  upon 
academic  freedom.  Yet  the  two  expressions  are  one  in 
motive  and  akin  in  circumstance.  The  professor  in  the 
land  of  the  free — if  he  remembers  that  it  is  also  the  home 
of  the  brave — may  attain  a  democratic  variety  of  liberty. 
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If  he  is  moderately  vertebrate,  decently  considerate,  and 
properly  practical,  he  enjoys  the  freedom  of  the  forum 
as  well  as  of  the  academy.  But  restrictions,  however 
themselves  restrained,  are  at  work;  they  may  not  gall, 
but  they  chafe.  The  man  of  ideas  is  not  gagged  or  muzzled, 
but  tethered.  The  stake  is  shifted  to  pastures  new  when 
the  powers  that  be  decide  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  what 
it  is  safe  for  the  public  to  know.  The  restraint  handicaps 
the  profession  as  it  limits  its  public  service.  It  is  not 
austere,  dogmatic,  or  ceremonial,  because  these  forms 
of  expression  are  uncongenial  to  a  modern  platform.  Yet 
the  heretical  suspicion  of  education  remains;  the  voice 
is  Jacob’s  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau. 

In  our  up-to-date  democracy  it  is  not  the  dead  hand  of 
the  past  that  stills  the  voice  of  the  scholar  or  saps  the 
vitality  of  his  utterance,  but  the  mailed  fist  of  the  present. 
The  fear  or  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  learned  tribe 
are  going  too  fast  in  tearing  up  the  old,  but  that  they  are 
presumptuously  interfering  with  the  new.  The  distrust 
is  a  pragmatic  tribute  to  learning,  in  that  it  assumes  that 
what  is  taught  in  the  academy  has  its  effect  in  the  market¬ 
place.  Suspicion  is  aroused  only  when  real  or  cherished 
values  are  threatened ;  these  vary  with  the  changing 
rallying-points  of  worldly  interests. 

The  shifting  lines  of  protest,  of  conservatism  are  sug¬ 
gestive.  The  sciences  and  philosophies  that  deal  with 
man — his  origin,  his  nature,  his  obligations,  his  destiny — 
invite  the  suspicion  that  goes  out  to  education.  What 
the  people  believe  on  these  matters  profoundly  affects 
their  conduct,  and  may  disturb  the  established  institutions 
that  assert  a  control  of  such  conduct.  '  Beyond  this  range 
feeling  does  not  run  high  because  interest  is  remote.  We 
must  go  back  a  generation  or  two  in  time  and  a  longer  span 
in  ideas,  to  find  an  heretical  suspicion  of  geology,  for  example. 
To  our  retrospect  it  seems  a  crude  loyalty  to  the  Biblical 
prestige  and  an  insensitiveness  to  the  ethnological  quality 
of  the  story  of  creation,  that  looked  upon  the  geological 
account  as  a  rival.  The  attitude  toward  inquiry  that 
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entertained  the  suspicion  is  substantially  obsolete.  In 
the  absence  of  any  sanctified  chemistry  or  physics — apart 
from  certain  aspects  of  miracles — these  sciences  escaped  the 
heretical  implication;  but  they  did  not  escape  the  oppres¬ 
sive,  inhospitable,  ghetto-like  atmosphere  of  suspicion  in 
which  all  science  had  so  long  to  live.  Astronomy  was 
less  fortunate  in  that  the  earth  was  the  human  habitat, 
and  the  cosmic  system  the  centre  of  all  speculation.  These 
considerations  are  significant.  As  a  fact,  it  made  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  the  ordinary  citizen  whether  he  believed  in  the  Ptole¬ 
maic  or  the  Copernican  system,  except  as  authority  stept  in 
and  saw  to  it  that  he  should  be  let  alone  in  the  one  case 
and  suitably  harrast  in  the  other.  But  what  always  made 
a  difference  was  whether  the  citizen  was  acquiescent  and 
conforming  or  not,  and  from  whom  he  took  his  orders — 
the  crucial  issue  of  the  social  control.  To  tolerate  indis¬ 
criminate  inquiry  or  condone  scepticism  is  an  invitation 
to  anarchy;  no  one  can  tell  where  it  will  stop. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  the  suspicion  of  education 
centres  about  the  knowledge-sources  of  human  control 
and  moves  with  the  shifting  centre  of  the  established  insti¬ 
tutional  interests.  In  long  cultural  sweeps  it  shifts  from 
church  to  state,  within  the  state  from  absolute  authority 
to  mobilized  partisanship,  from  politics  to  commerce, 
from  one  system  of  fused  and  composite  interests  to  another. 
The  democratic  suspicion  of  education  is  the  dominant 
one  in  American  affairs.  It  grows  out  of  the  complica¬ 
tions  of  theory  and  practise  in  a  highly  organized,  indus¬ 
trialized  community.  The  constructive  instincts  are  bigger 
and  older  than  the  intellectual  ones.  The  native  human 
fitness  is  for  doing  things;  changing  the  face  of  nature 
is  the  human  specialty.  The  cult  of  the  hand  is  more 
universal  than  the  cult  of  the  head.  The  practically 
occupied  part  of  humanity  is  always  the  vast  majority; 
the  intelligence  of  the  practical  understanding  sets  the 
standards  of  intelligence  in  all  respects  and  the  perspective 
of  interests  yet  more  conclusively. 

Biologically,  it  may  be  noted,  man’s  only  formidable 
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weapons  are  his  wits.  In  his  early  career  he  outwitted 
his  animal  competitors,  and  the  game  of  life  persists  as  a 
complicated  endeavor  to  outwit  one’s  human  competitors. 
It  is  natural  that  beyond  the  point  of  immediate  guidance 
of  action,  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  should  seem  a  vanity 
or  a  luxury.  To  the  many  it  is  such;  to  the  few  not. 
That  ridge  forms  the  great  divide,  and  eventually  estranges 
the  few  who  live  by  thinking,  in  a  world  of  ideas,  from  the 
many  who  live  by  doing,  in  a  world  of  action.  The  public 
function  of  education  is  to  reconcile  the  estrangement, 
to  bring  the  two  camps  together. 

It  is  a  sobering  consideration  that  the  carrying  of  think¬ 
ing  beyond  the  stress  of  the  urgent  or  the  imminent  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  truth  an  unnatural  process;  but  also  that  such 
is  the  inexorable  demand  of  the  artificial  life.  The  com¬ 
plimentary  designation  homo  sapiens  applies  feebly  to 
the  race  at  large.  To  the  unsophisticated  mind,  getting 
results  by  thinking  seems  a  weird,  uncanny  process.  Letters 
and  formulae  are  charms,  and  the  laboratory  a  witches’ 
caldron.  Necessity  is  the  only  accredited  mother  of  inven¬ 
tion;  and  by  the  same  token,  laziness  must  be  its  father, 
since  labor-saving  devices  are  the  common  features  of 
the  progeny.  Yet  that  incidental  by-product  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  solving  impulse  thru  which  was  distributed  irregularly 
among  men  a  liking  of  the  thought- adventure  and  a  joy 
in  the  mental  quest,  has  proved  to  be  the  most  momentous 
factor  in  human  evolution.  Little  wonder  that  genius 
stands  aloof  and  anomalous,  commanding  awe  and  sus¬ 
picion,  and  that  a  like  suspicion  attaches  to  all  practi¬ 
tioners  of  the  thinking  arts,  black  and  white,  ancient  and 
modern. 

With  such  an  heredity  the  present-day  suspicion  of  edu¬ 
cation  becomes  more  intelligible.  But  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  seem  peculiarly  fitted  to  dispose  of  the  suspicion 
finally.  There  is  so  much  intermingled,  complicated 
knowing  and  doing  for  so  many  of  us,  that  the  intercourse 
between  them  is  busy  and  regulated.  The  portals  of  learn¬ 
ing  are  thrown  wide  open.  A  university  is  democratically 
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defined  as  an  opportunity  for  anybody  to  learn  anything. 
The  cult  of  learning  has  no  longer  any  hallowed  secrets 
or  mystic  rites.  The  democratic  shift  of  affairs,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  widespread  organization  of  industry  and  the  big¬ 
ness  of  it  in  the  perspective  of  life,  has  swept  the  centre 
of  social  control  into  the  stream  of  the  industrial  traffic, 
and  established  the  stock  exchange  as  the  solar  plexus  of 
communal  sensibility. 

When  the  universities,  both  leading  and  following  the 
political  and  industrial  movement,  incorporated  the  newer 
humanities  into  the  curriculum,  the  democratic  suspicion 
was  inevitably  concentrated  upon  these  studies,  as  soon 
as  they  grew  formidable  enough  to  assert  a  direction  of 
affairs.  The  big  business  of  government  rapidly  became 
hugely  complex,  and  had  to  be  organized  as  much  after 
the  manner  of  studies  as  of  office-routine  or  industrial 
management.  The  methods  of  investigation  and  research 
were  alone  adequate  to  confer  insight.  The  man  trained 
in  the  school  of  experience  occupied  one  side  of  the  desk, 
and  the  man  trained  in  the  school  of  organized  learning, 
the  other.  The  suspicion  of  education  still  hovered  near 
and  erected  an  intangible  barrier.  The  question  of  direc¬ 
tive  control  was  certain  to  become  a  critical  issue. 

The  effect  within  the  universities  was  marked.  It  weak¬ 
ened  the  waning  hold  of  the  older  humanities,  and  in  so 
far  removed  them  from  the  zone  of  contention  toward 
the  neutral  territory  of  the  harmless  and  the  useless;  it 
also  altered  the  trend  and  temper  of  inquiry  thruout  the 
institution.  This  movement  proceeded  with  safety  and 
sanity  in  the  European  universities  by  reason  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  rights  and  dignities  of  learning  and 
the  accredited  share  of  trained  thinking  in  the  equipment 
for  leadership.  In  the  American  universities  the  parallel 
conservative  tendencies  were  negligibly  weak  or  had  a  dif¬ 
ferent  setting.  In  the  older  institutions  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  endowed  by  the  loyalties  of  private  patrons 
and  serving  the  interests  of  the  spirit  somewhat  locally 
interpreted  for  several  generations  of  homogeneous  com- 
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munities,  the  adjustment  was  gradual.  In  the  receding 
frontiers  where  territorial  and  industrial  expansion  was 
rapid,  governmental  regulations  provisional,  situations 
urgent,  different  solutions  of  public  interests  had  to  be 
found.  In  that  environment  any  desirable  citizen,  and 
many  an  undesirable  one,  could  be  elected  or  appointed 
upon  qualifications  moderately  unrelated  to  the  function 
to  be  served,  and  proceed  in  office  after  the  manner  of  a 
man  of  action.  The  tradition  of  the  respectability,  and 
the  steadying  power  of  learning  was  not  lost;  each  new 
state  established  its  university  almost  as  soon  as  its  capital. 
The  educational  institutions  accepted  the  conditions  and 
such  limited  support  as  they  made  possible,  and  prospered 
in  varying  measure.  The  rest  is  a  matter  of  history.  The 
distinctive  and  comprehensive  fact  is,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  after  their  manner — in  itself  quite  unprecedented — 
of  the  American  state  universities  presented  to  the  inter¬ 
ested,  and  at  times,  amazed  world,  the  reaction  of  thoro- 
going  and  untraditional  democracy  to  the  perplexing 
claims  of  learning. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  contact  was  obvious.  Democ¬ 
racy  raised  the  criterion  of  utility,  which  was  legitimate, 
and  insisted  upon  prescribing  the  instruments  of  its  attain¬ 
ment,  which  was  questionable.  The  banishment  of  the 
classical  inutilities  was  simple;  the  Greeks  had  Httle  to 
offer  on  facilities  of  transportation.  The  contentious 
question  of  the  value  of  studies  may  be  sidestept;  but 
the  question  of  the  value  of  trained  thinking  is  vital.  To 
the  loyal  steward  of  learning,  whatever  contributes  to  that 
end  is  precious.  The  democratic  steam-roller  was  not  a 
delicate  or  a  considerate  levehng  instrument.  Educa¬ 
tion  emerged  from  the  operation  maimed  rather  than 
rectified.  The  practical  criterion  was  derived  too  narrowly 
from  a  limited  and  insistent  world  of  experience;  its  harsh 
and  undiscriminating  intrusion  distorted  the  pursuits  of 
learning  and  disturbed  its  temper.  Feebly  supported  by 
tradition,  coerced  into  immediate  responsiveness  to  local 
pressure,  controlled  by  external  and  inevitably  unintelli- 
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gent  authority,  the  state  university  was  bound  to  compro¬ 
mise  such  aspirations  and  ideals  as  survived.  Toward 
the  activities  of  the  university  the  practical  control  dis¬ 
pensed  with  irregular  bounty  three  policies:  encourage¬ 
ment,  indifference,  suspicion.  The  immediately  and 
aggressively  practical  was  encouraged ;  the  traditional 
and  well-established  mainstays  of  learning  were  tolerated, 
possibly  damned  with  faint  praise,  possibly  permitted  to 
decUne  by  inanition;  the  newer  studies,  with  close  bearing 
upon  politics  and  business,  were  pastured  and  watched. 
But  back  of  all  and  most  vital  was  the  manner  of  regula¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  the  universities  grew,  the  catalogue 
swelled,  the  students  flocked,  the  budget  waxed  apace. 

The  voting  of  the  sinews  of  war  is  a  legislative  function, 
and  thus  definitely  places  the  control  of  education  with 
the  layman.  On  this  matter  there  must  be  no  illusion; 
the  result  is  not  inevitable  but  merely  actual,  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  position  is  decided.  The  notion  that  those  who  dance 
must  pay  the  piper  is  universal;  the  notion  that  those  who 
pay  the  piper  shall  say  what  and  how  he  shall  play  is  demo¬ 
cratic.  In  such  measure  the  box  receipts  control  the 
career  of  the  drama  and  the  advertising  columns  the  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  all  crude  statements,  but  in  this  appHcation 
not  hbelous.  Next  must  be  discarded  the  academic  de¬ 
lusion  that  by  adoption  of  poHcy  one  may  put  asunder 
what  by  institutional  bond  goes  together.  Boards  of 
Trustees  or  Regents  may  solemnly  record  that  educational 
questions  rest  with  the  faculty  and  financial  ones  with  the 
board;  but  both  are  parties  to  self-deception  if  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  resolution  affects  the  facts.  Under  the 
actual  government  the  real  situation  is  that  questions 
which  the  board  is  willing  to  leave  to  the  faculty  define 
its  province;  and  such  decisions  as  the  legislature  is  will¬ 
ing  to  leave  to  the  board  determine  the  orbit  of  its  powers. 
The  determination  of  control,  within  the  college  walls  and 
without,  is  of  one  complexion. 

In  the  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  the  state  univer¬ 
sities  the  democratic  suspicion  of  education  had  an  unprec- 
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edented  opportunity  to  reveal  its  existence  and  its  quality. 
Here  the  student  of  education,  with  a  taste  for  diagnosis, 
finds  the  tale-telling  symptoms.  Of  the  first  order  of  sig¬ 
nificance  is  the  transfer  of  the  policy  and  spirit  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  life  to  the  academic  economy.  The  germ  responsible 
for  the  most  acute  symptom  is  that  insidious  bacterial 
agency  known  as  “efficiency.”  The  expansion  of  busi¬ 
ness,  including  the  business  of  government,  has  developed 
a  technique  of  its  own ;  thru  its  mastery  was  to  be  secured 
the  largest  share  of  social  control.  The  business  tech¬ 
nique,  and  still  more  disastrously  the  business  attitude, 
comes  into  sharp  and  direct  conflict  with  the  scholarly 
temper  and  disinterested  habit  of  mind  of  the  inquirer. 
The  one  criterion  is  tangible  and  intelligible;  the  other 
intangible,  uncertain  and  difficult.  The  practical  man’s 
control  advances,  or  implies,  or  imposes,  the  view  that  the 
same  methods  that  bring  success  in  business  must  apply 
and  have  like  value  in  education.  The  university  “plant” 
must  be  weighed  and  surveyed,  and  if  found  wanting, 
Dr.  Efficiency  will  prescribe.  The  rating  of  the  student- 
factory  is  to  be  judged  by  its  output.  Time-slips  and 
unit-costs  tell  all  the  story  that  a  busy  man  has  time  to 
consider.  The  professor  fills  out  a  tediously  complete 
question-sheet  and  a  clerk  tabulates  just  what  he  is  worth. 
This  may  sound  like  a  coarse  travesty,  but  pales  beside 
the  lurid  accomplishment  of  the  documented  survey  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  To  that  finality  of  irrelevance 
may  be  applied  the  comment  of  a  writer  on  style:  “An 
effect  of  brief  and  startling  exhaustiveness,  which  is  one 
variety  of  what  we  have  stigmatized  as  efficiency” — were 
it  not  that  the  complimentary  adjective  is  inconsistent 
with  an  oasisless  desert  of  a  thousand  pages.  An  obses¬ 
sion  is  practically  thus  enforced,  and  the  most  obvious  of 
practical  policies,  that  of  providing  every  worthy  enter¬ 
prise  with  the  conditions  stimulating  to  its  finest  issue,  is 
wantonly  disregarded. 

The  survey  is  a  symptom,  the  one  referred  to  a  shocking 
pathological  growTh  of  a  malady  widespread  and  deep- 
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seated.  When  education  is  appraised  by  irrelevant  stand¬ 
ards,  its  cause,  however  attentively  listened  to,  fails  to  get 
a  hearing.  The  pleading  and  the  defense  come  to  assume 
the  arguments  acceptable  to  the  business  mind.  The 
triumphs  of  science  are  quoted  as  increasing  dividends  ob¬ 
tained  by  conversion  of  the  baser  metal  of  inquiry  into  the 
gold  of  application.  Under  cover  of  such  benefit,  charity 
is  solicited  for  the  poor  relations  of  the  educational  house¬ 
hold.  Morganatic  alliances  of  culture  and  agriculture 
are  entered  into  to  secure  the  interests  of  the  future.  Defend, 
excuse,  condone,  regret,  bewail  or  censure  the  situation 
as  your  conscience  or  your  temperament  decides;  but 
let  it  not  be  ignored.  Such  are  the  controlling  factors  of  the 
interests  of  education. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  manifestation  of  the  democratic 
suspicion  of  education  is  the  complaint  that  the  educational 
interests  do  not  remain  free  from  the  taint  of  political  influ¬ 
ence  which  democracy  has  itself  imposed.  Common  and 
loud  is  the  cry  that  the  state  university  is  “in  politics.” 
Forced  by  its  constitution  to  be  a  political  dependency, 
pricked  into  an  alert  responsiveness  to  public  pressure, 
unprotected  by  an  adequate  bill  of  rights  or  permanence 
of  policy,  exposed  to  inquisitive  periodical  digging 
up  of  such  roots  as  get  £i  start  in  the  meager  soil,  how  shall 
it  be  otherwise?  The  educational  present  is  no  sooner  lib¬ 
erated  by  favorable  or  complacent  measures  than  the 
future  becomes  uncertain  by  a  turn  of  political  fortune. 
Politics  makes  strange  bedfellows,  and  the  university  is 
called  to  account  for  the  character  of  its  involuntary  asso¬ 
ciates.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  supremely  easy,  to  free 
the  state  university  of  all  undesirable  political  affiliations. 
A  single  measure  properly  framed  would  secure  adequate 
financial  support  and  legal  security.  But  that  would 
diminish  the  external  control  and  give  the  directive  policy 
to  those  professionally  qualified  to  exercise  it,  and  there’s 
the  rub,  for  the  democratic  suspicion  of  education  will 
not  have  it  sq. 

To  acquit  the  universities  of  all  accountability  for  the 
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unfortunate  situation  would  disclose  an  academic  bias. 
For  the  most  part  the  universities  have  played  the  game 
with  little  or  no  protest,  at  all.  They  have  consented  to 
make  it  a  game.  Many  a  worthy  university  president 
has  entered  the  office  as  a  scholar  and  left  it  as  a  politician. 
Some  had  not  the  original  handicap  to  overcome.  Some 
entertained  the  imperial  ambition  to  leave  in  marble  what 
they  found  in  brick.  Others  gave  due  consideration  to 
the  principle  that  a  university  is  composed  of  men.  And 
thus  we  reach  the  indiscreet  question :  Who  is  (or  who  are) 
the  university?  On  this  issue  one  may  be  as  neutral  as 
the  Sphinx  and  as  politic  as  the  university  president,  and 
yet  recognize  that  for  the  suspicion  of  education,  the  uni¬ 
versity  is  the  faculty.  No  legal  disfranchisement  con¬ 
ceals  the  true  relation.  The  professor  in  his  unprotesting 
timidity  may  be  dubbed  the  “third  sex;”  but  the  unerring 
test,  with  the  truth  of  psychological  revelation,  leads  to 
the  actual  source  of  influence.  By  following  the  trail  of 
suspicion  one  reaches  the  knowledge  of  the  scholar  and 
discloses  the  fear  of  trained  thinking. 

It  is  well  to  carry  diagnosis  a  little  further  and  observe 
how  the  men  of  knowledge  and  the  men  of  action  come  to 
clash.  Application  needs  no  defense,  and  speculation 
to  be  profitable  must  be  kept  within  bounds.  The  divorce 
of  thinking  from  the  vitality  of  fact  and  the  experienced 
habit  of  mind  leads  to  refined  but  inconsequential  rumina¬ 
tion.  The  scholastic  sterility  is  the  historical  justification 
of  the  suspicion  of  education;  but  for  the  American  situa¬ 
tion  it  is  as  remote  as  the  accusation  of  witchcraft.  The 
lines  of  conflict  are  assembled  about  the  standards  by 
which  utility  is  to  be  judged.  The  practical  mind  in  this 
aspect  of  its  operation  is  strangely  blind  or  inconsistent. 
The  charge  may  be  made  respectfully,  for  it  is  recognized 
that  all  men  except  fools  have  their  irrational  sides.  The 
practical  mind  appreciates  the  benefits  of  science,  its  recent 
gifts  especially.  The  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light, 
motors  and  automobiles  are  indispensable  to  business.  A 
vote  of  thanks  is  in  order;  but  there  the  matter  ends.  Of 
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the  intellectual  supports  of  science,  the  depths  of  its  founda¬ 
tions,  the  immensity  of  its  scope,  of  the  world  and  the  life 
which  it  expresses  and  the  consecration  which  it  imposes, 
there  are  but  vague  notions.  The  notion  approaches 
definiteness  in  the  suspicion  that  a  demand  for  a  favorable 
scientific  atmosphere  is  a  clever  but  specious  plea,  whose 
real  purpose  is  to  extract  uncontrolled  appropriations 
and  secure  immunity  from  investigation.  Deliver  the 
goods,  and  to  those  who  have  shall  be  given. 

The  practical  emphasis  is  legitimate  just  so  far  as  it  is 
intelligent.  But  the  soimce  of  insight  is  the  hidden  spring 
from  which  all  blessings  flow,  and  which,  like  all  springs, 
will  run  dry  unless  constantly  replenished.  The  effect  of 
unintelligent  democratic  practicality  is  composite.  It  en¬ 
courages  the  equalizing  education,  and  makes  a  pet  of 
university  extension  and  all  that  may  be  spread  widely 
and  thinly.  The  recognition  or  cultivation  of  superior 
fitness  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  Learning  is  necessary, 
even  admirable,  so  long  as  it  serves.  Learn  all  you  can, 
but  bring  your  learning  to  the  practical  man,  and  let  him 
direct  its  employment.  The  expert,  hke  the  laborer,  is 
worthy  of  his  hire  and  no  more;  and  to  be  thus  worthy, 
he  must  perform  a  desired  and  a  prescribed  service.  The 
twentieth-century  expansion  of  industry  and  government 
requires  the  services  of  trained  thinking  in  systems  of 
taxation  and  transportation,  in  regulation  of  natural  re¬ 
sources  and  public  utilities.  The  employment  of  the 
trained  thinker  is  one  matter;  his  investure  with  authority 
quite  another.  As  a  clerk  to  a  business-minded  com¬ 
missioner  he  is  acceptable,  but  as  a  commissioner,  question¬ 
able.  The  brunt  of  the  suspicion  goes  back  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  which  he  is  a  product,  and  which  sets  his  affilia¬ 
tions.  To  the  politically  minded,  affiliation  is  always  of 
a  political  cast.  The  scholar  in  public  service  belongs  to 
the  university  party;  and  party  poHtics  is  a  ruthless 
struggle  for  social  control.  The  state  university  is  urged 
by  the  practical  turn  of  the  democratic  institution  to  apply 
its  resoturces  to  the  problems  of  i  the  day  and  the  hour. 
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and  by  the  very  thoroness  with  which  it  accepts  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  it  arouses  the  suspicion  of  its  service.  Serve  but  do 
not  aspire  to  control,  would  be  a  suitable  motto  for  its 
portals,  if  peace  at  any  price  were  its  policy.  Let  thy  knowl¬ 
edge  be  another’s  power,  is  a  proper  text  for  a  baccalaureate 
sermon. 

The  suspicion  of  education  has  another  and  a  most  sig¬ 
nificant  aspect.  Regulation  and  control  are  means;  the 
satisfaction  of  needs  is  an  end.  Between  the  two,  morality 
steps  in  and  justifies  or  denounces  means  and  ends.  Con¬ 
flict  of  policy  is  serious;  conflict  of  motive  even  more  so. 
The  regulation  of  public  good  and  private  advantage  is 
the  oldest  political  problem,  but  not  older  than  the  moral 
principles  by  which  it  alone  can  be  safely  and  sanely  solved. 
The  enduring  temptation  is  to  use  the  political  machinery  for 
private  interests.  Lobbyists  range  from  philanthropists 
to  scoundrels.  The  back  door  channels  of  influence,  secret 
understandings,  bartering  of  measure  for  measure,  extend 
the  mechanism  of  control  deviously  and  dubiously.  De¬ 
spite  distressful  exceptions,  the  party  of  the  larger  knowl¬ 
edge  has  been  the  party  of  the  firmer  righteousness.  A 
sensitiveness  to  the  intellectual  values,  if  education  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  express  its  inherent  quality,  sensitizes  to  moral 
values  as  well.  Times  alter  expression;  but  the  custody 
of  learning  does  not  lose  its  priestly  function.  Were  this 
not  so,  a  university  might  degenerate  to  a  training  school  for 
crooks.  The  atmosphere  of  ideas  and  ideals  is  one.  In 
it  must  flourish  such  measure  of  disinterested  endeavor  as 
is  compatible  with  a  rigorous  democratic  climate. 

The  political  suspicion  of  education  thus  acquires  an 
added  motive.  To  interpret  the  implication  crudely  would 
be  unjust;  to  ignore  it  is  misleading.  The  sins  of  society 
grow  with  its  complexity  and  rise  with  its  level.  The 
standards  of  propriety  that  divide  men  are  delicate  and 
involved.  Compromises  which  one  man  sanctions  and 
another  condemns  are  not  black  but  variously  shaded.  It 
is  altogether  too  true  that  the  standards  congenial  to  the 
pohtical  habit  of  mind,  with  its  short-sighted  vision  focust 
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upon  immediate  advantage,  leave  convictions  forlorn  and 
principles  “all  tattered  and  tom.”  To  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  cause  is  the  ancient  temptation  of  the 
battle  of  wits.  Hypocrites,  demagogues,  confidence  men, 
artful  dodgers  and  copious  shufflers,  all  shades  and  grades 
of  frauds  persist  among  men  and  prove  the  moral  neutrality 
of  heredity.  These  engaging  qualities  in  their  modern 
guise  appear  less  as  vices  than  as  failings;  they  are  toned 
down  to  the  manners  of  respectability,  but  the  disguise 
is  often  as  crude  as  the  underlying  quality.  You  can  not 
wholly  avoid  them  by  joining  university  clubs;  and  to 
their  shame,  the  university’s  graduates  have  not  always 
proved  its  tmest  knight-defenders  in  the  political  jousts. 
An  insensibility  to  intellectual  values  and  to  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  alike  contribute  to  a  suspicion  of  education.  The 
upholders  of  the  broader  learning,  as  of  the  finer  integrity, 
will  continue  to  love  the  cause  of  education  for  the  enemies 
she  makes. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  in  developing  its  posi¬ 
tion  the  democratic  suspicion  of  learning  has  improvised 
an  educational  platform.  The  democratic  view  sets  forth 
that-  as  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  or  at  least  no  better, 
so  is  one  study  as  fit  as  another.  Education  has  no  centre 
and  an  accommodating  periphery.  This  convenient  theory 
finds  defenders  within  the  university,  possibly  as  a  com¬ 
forting  echo  of  the  sentiment  without.  If  students  find 
difficulties  in  entrance  requirements,  whittle  away  the 
requirements,  and  graduate  candidates  upon  terms  which 
they  can  conveniently  meet.  The  increasing  number  of 
college  graduates  may  always  be  pointed  out  to  prove 
the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  state.  If  a  man  is  not 
good  enough  for  his  job,  change  the  job.  By  eliminating 
quality  the  world  is  wonderfully  simplified,  the  academic 
world  especially.  Consequences  multiply.  Those  within 
the  university  who  yield  to  the  popular  clamor  attract 
the  elective  affinities  of  the  student,  and  more  and  more 
set  the  standard  of  presentation  and  performance.  Injec¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  motive  doubles  the  attendance  on  the 
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course,  and,  resist  it  as  you  will,  by  such  returns  is  the 
academic  status  affected.  Foundations  are  slighted,  engag¬ 
ing  but  uncritical  interpretations  sponsored,  half-baked 
theories  advanced  and  equally  indigestible  conclusions 
swallowed.  The  process  has  gone  on  long  enough  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  recruits  to  the  learned  career.  The 
rewards  of  practise  attract,  and  the  disqualifications  of  the 
learned  profession  repel.  The  selection  is  lowered,  and 
enough  of  the  weaker  sort  enter  the  faculties  to  give  unwel¬ 
come  support  to  the  contention  of  the  practical  men  that 
the  professional  man  is  no  better  equipt  for  responsibility 
than  any  one  else.  Too  frequently  insecure  in  profes¬ 
sional  virility,  the  practical  aspirant  for  preferment  finds 
it  easier  to  impress  the  layman  than  the  judgment  of  his 
peers.  The  suspicion  of  education  lowers  the  professional 
standard  alike  of  learning  and  of  learners. 

Such  is  the  true  if  unpopular  story  of  the  educational 
situation.  The  text  and  its  elaboration  may  not  be  suit¬ 
able  for  a  congra  alatory  commencement  address.  To 
the  serious  and  sincere  it  induces  reflection,  perhaps  dejec¬ 
tion;  but  despondency  is  largely  temperamental;  hope 
and  despair  commonly  enjoy  the  same  outlook.  There 
is  no  question  that  theory  and  practise  will  continue  in 
business  together.  The  warrant  for  the  decline  of  the  fear 
of  trained  thinking  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  political  and 
the  industrial  expansion  demand  it;  the  larger  experience 
will  restore  the  truer  perspective  and  the  broader  sympathy. 
The  movement  in  that  direction,  by  the  inertia  of  the 
masses  concerned,  is  slow  and  irregular.  Under  the  banner 
of  efficiency  men  may  proceed  jauntily  to  brief  and  startling 
reform;  under  the  same  misleading  ensign  the  reaction 
from  its  disappointments,  sincere  or  feigned,  will  proceed 
to  a  stronger  entrenchment  of  the  practical  man  and  a 
withdrawal  of  such  favor  to  the  cause  of  new  learning  as 
new  movements  dispense.  The  effect  seems  to  be  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  an  indiscriminate  for  a  partial  suspicion  of  learn¬ 
ing. 

Joseph  Jastrow 

University  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  ELEMENTARY  COLLEGE  COURSE  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY 

The  primary  purpose  of  an  elementary  college  course, 
as  of  every  other  course  in  history,  is  sound  historical  in¬ 
struction,  not  the  teaching  of  ethics,  economics,  civics, 
patriotism,  or  vocational  training.  The  study  of  history 
is  only  vicarious  human  experience  which  enforces  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  truths,  but  the  experience  itself  is  none  of  them. 

Sound  historical  instruction  has  become  in  recent  years 
a  highly  technical  process  which  has  produced  a  new  pro¬ 
fessional  attitude,  and  herein  lies  the  danger  that  the 
teaching  of  the  most  human  of  subjects  may  become  too 
much  a  matter  of  purely  technical  method.  For  the  be¬ 
ginner,  at  least,  that  method  is  probaMy  best  which  ob¬ 
scures  the  subject  least. 

In  1910  Professor  Haskins  told  us  that  “perhaps  the 
most  difficult  question  which  now  confronts  the  teacher 
of  college  history  is  the  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  college 
course.  The  problem  is  comparatively  new  and  becomes 
each  year  more  serious.”^  Altho  there  has  been  since  then 
a  general  interchange  of  ideas  and  personal  experiences, 
the  situation  remains  much  the  same  as  before.  There 
have  been  numerous  suggestions,  experiments,  tentative 
solutions,  yet  most  members  of  the  craft  are  still  looking  for 
light.  The  problem  will  ultimately  be  solved,  we  think, 
thru  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  entire  educational  world. 

In  these  days  of  rapidly  shifting  values  it  behooves  us  to 
refrain  from  dogmatism.  The  elementary  college  course 
in  history  is  especially  worthy  of  open-minded  study  be¬ 
cause  it  touches  life  at  so  many  points  and  is  so  rich  in  edu¬ 
cational  possibilities.  If  we  are  facing  an  educational 
revolution,  and  many  shrewd  observers  beUeve  that  we  are, 

*  History  teacher’s  magazine,  I,  95. 
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presumably  our  conceptions  of  history  teaching  will  be 
modified  and  a  new  kind  of  history  will  be  evolved. 
Whether  it  be  revolution  or  evolution,  most  of  us  would  prob¬ 
ably  wish  to  be  clast,  not  as  Bourbons  or  Jacobins,  but 
as  moderate  progressives.  No  other  state  of  mind  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  an  appreciation  of  historical  develop¬ 
ment.  If  historians  and  teachers  of  history  are  unable 
to  grasp  the  necessity  of  change  to  meet  unprecedented 
conditions,  they  lend  much  force  to  the  anxiety  of  Buckle 
over  “an  exaggerated  respect  for  past  ages.”^  It  is  quite 
possible  that  unless  college  educators  become  more  alert 
to  the  situation  than  many  of  them,  including  some  pro¬ 
fessors  of  history,  appear  to  be,  they  will  live  to  see  the 
ground  cut  from  beneath  their  feet  by  the  secondary 
schools.  We  are  especially  concerned  here  with  elementary 
instruction,  in  which  we  may  presently  find  that  the  junior 
colleges  are  surpassing  us. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  history  is  losing  favor 
in  the  lower  schools.  Professor  Johnson,  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia,  tells  us  that  “the  demand  is  for  social  studies 
of  direct  and  immediate  concern  to  individual  commu¬ 
nities.  Questions  relating  to  public  health,  to  housing  and 
homes,  to  good  roads  and  the  like,  in  the  present,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  be  viewed  as  of  greater  importance  than  questions 
relating  to  how  people  lived  in  the  past.”^  In  other  words, 
history  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  be  replaced  in  some  schools 
by  the  study  of  garbage  collection.  What  is  the  significance 
of  this  interesting  situation?  Perhaps  it  is  this:  that 
despite  our  fond  hopes  to  the  contrary,  the  mass  of  our 
people  can  not  yet  be  expected  to  look  much  beyond  the 
community  limits.  The  hard  economic  facts  of  the  here 
and  now  absorb  their  attention.  Only  the  select  few  can 
hope  to  think  in  the  larger  terms  of  time  and  space.  Now 
the  secondary  schools  face  the  task  of  providing  one  and  the 
same  curriculum  for  both  classes.  The  school  authorities 
who  wrestle  with  this  dilemma  assuredly  deserve  our  most 

*  History  of  civilization  in  England,  I,  96. 

®  Teaching  of  history,  p.  159. 
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sympathetic  consideration.  The  problems  of  the  introduc¬ 
tory  course  are  bound  up  with  their  problems,  and  with  the 
larger  problems  of  American  education.  The  solution  of 
our  immediate  problem  perhaps  lies  in  a  careful  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  educational  held  with  a  view  to  better 
correlation.  This,  needless  to  say,  is  a  suggestion  rather 
than  a  promise  of  fulfilment. 

Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  hoary  question:  Why 
study  history  at  all?  Greg,  the  English  essayist,  once 
remarked  to  his  friend  Lecky,  the  historian,  “that  he  could 
not  understand  the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  who,  when  so 
many  questions  of  burning  and  absorbing  interest  were 
rising  around  him,  could  devote  the  best  years  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  a  vanished  past.”^  The  grateful  esteem 
in  which  Mr.  Lecky  is  still  held  by  large  numbers  of  readers 
is  possibly  the  best  answer.  His  own  contention,  in  another 
connection,  has  become  a  classic,  that  “he  who  has  learnt 
to  understand  the  true  character  and  tendencies  of  many 
succeeding  agencies,  is  not  likely  to  go  far  wrong  in  esti¬ 
mating  his  own,”^  The  extraordinary  attainments  of  a 
Lecky  doubtless  justify  the  claim,  but  what  about  the  col¬ 
lege  freshman? 

The  more  modem  view  is  slightly  different  in  its  em¬ 
phasis,  but  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  exprest  by  the 
eminent  English  historian.  Most  of  us  would  agree,  I 
suppose,  with  Professor  Johnson  that  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  aim  of  history  is  to  make  the  social  and  political 
world  intelligible;  and  that  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  adopting  the  scientific  view  that  history  is  a  develop¬ 
ment,  a  process  of  becoming.®  This  might  be  called  the 
dynamic  conception  of  history  as  opposed  to  the  view  of 
the  antiquarian,  which  is  static.  It  is  the  experience  of 
college  teachers  that  undergraduates  are  very  slow  to  grasp 
this  principle,  and  that  when  once  they  have  mastered 
it  their  education  is  about  complete.  Indeed,  there  are 

*  Lecky,  Democracy  and  liberty,  Preface,  V. 

*  Lecky,  Political  value  of  history,  p.  21. 

*  Teaching  of  history,  p.  75. 
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some  writers  of  history,  and  many  teachers  of  history, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  fully  grasped  this  idea.  These 
are  men  and  women  without  insight  or  imagination,  who 
will  never  learn  that  the  living  past  lies  behind  the  written 
word,  not  in  it;  that  the  essential  critical  analysis  of  the 
sources  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Theirs  is  the  documentary  conception  of  history. 

“Our  chief  aims  in  the  practical  teaching  of  history  are 
three,”  says  Professor  G.  M.  Gwatkin  of  Cambridge,  “to 
rouse  interest,  to  give  the  guiding  facts,  and  to  teach  the 
principles  of  research  and  criticism.”^  If  this  statement 
may  be  somewhat  broadly  interpreted,  it  admirably  ex¬ 
presses  the  view  of  history  teaching  which  we  would  present. 
Three  successive  stages  are  indicated,  and  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  teaching  is  that  which  can  start  with  an  assump¬ 
tion  of  interest  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  facts.  Our 
freshmen  show  various  stages  of  development,  owing  to 
a  wide  range  of  aptitudes  and  training.  We  are  forced 
to  recognize  at  the  outset  that  most  of  them  are  neither 
keenly  interested  nor  well  prepared.  Our  first  aim,  then, 
must  be  to  rouse  interest.  If  economic  conditions  would 
permit,  all  these  first-year  students  might  be  classified 
into  three  general  groups  representing  the  three  stages 
outlined  above.  The  first  group,  and  the  largest,  would  be 
made  up  of  those  who  neither  know  nor  are  eager  to  know. 
The  second  group,  somewhat  smaller,  would  be  composed 
of  those  already  interested,  but  lacking  a  knowledge  of 
the  period  to  be  studied.  And  the  third  group,  which 
would  be  highly  select,  would  comprise  the  students  of  real 
promise,  who  are  thoroly  alive  to  the  subject,  are  equipt 
with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  field,  and  in  short  are  ready 
to  study  “the  principles  of  research  and  criticism.”  This 
small  third  group  might  even  be  allowed  to  omit  the  first 
course  entirely,  going  directly  into  a  special  course  better 
adapted  to  their  needs. 

Wherever  it  is  not  found  feasible  to  provide  for  these 
groups  separately,  we  are  obliged  to  frame  a  course  which 
^  History  teacher's  magazine,  II,  p.  52. 
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will  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  capacities  of  the 
average  student.  A  long  step  forward  has  been  taken 
at  several  universities  where  the  number  of  instructors 
makes  this  possible,  by  assigning  students  to  quiz  sections 
on  the  basis  of  their  preparation.  Even  then,  however,  a 
considerable  amount  of  energy  has  to  be  expended  in 
teaching  the  elementary  facts  which  the  poorly  prepared 
freshmen  have  either  learned  and  forgotten  or  never  learned 
at  all.  It  is  urged  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  no  better 
method  of  rousing  interest  than  simply  to  teach  the  facts, 
or  perhaps  to  start  at  once  with  the  sources.  The  expe¬ 
rience  of  others,  however,  does  not  bear  out  this  conten¬ 
tion.  They  believe,  and  the  writer  feels  bound  to  agree 
with  them,  that  indifference  is  moved  only  by  an  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  that  this  can  not  usually  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  facts  alone,  even  in  the  form  of  source  materials, 
however  skilfully  handled.  If  the  imagination  is  once 
stirred  by  a  stimulating  vision  of  the  meaning  of  history, 
the  facts  will  be  approached  with  a  receptive  mind. 

What  shall  be  the  field  of  the  elementary  college  course? 
That  there  is  no  consensus  of  opinion  is  shown  by  the 
courses  now  actually  offered.  Professor  A.  B.  Snow  of 
Stanford  has  pointed  out  that  at  present  English  history 
and  medieval  and  modem  history  are  the  leaders,  with 
ancient,  American  (usually  Colonial),  medieval,  modern, 
general,  and  ancient  and  medieval  together  following  in  the 
order  named.  One  reason  why  the  first  two  lead  is  be¬ 
cause  they  are  least  emphasized  in  the  high  schools.®  The 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  is  a  rational  plan 
covering  the  entire  period  of  schooling,  including  college. 
Closer  cooperation  is  clearly  desirable  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  wasteful  duplication,  if  for  no  other  reason.  It 
would  seem  that  a  reconsideration  of  the  whole  problem 
by  all  concerned  would  be  helpful.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
adapting  ourselves  to  the  situation  as  we  find  it,  since  it 
is  a  situation,  not  a  theory,  that  confronts  us. 

Not  until  secondary  schools  the  country  over  adopt  a 
*  History  teacher’s  magazine,  VII,  p.  1 13. 
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reasonably  uniform  history  program,  depending  possibly 
upon  changed  college  entrance  requirements,  can  we  hope 
to  agree  as  to  the  best  field  for  the  elementary  course. 
At  present  that  field  is  best  which  best  meets  local  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  the  preparation  of  students,  their  probable 
careers,  and  the  character  and  number  of  the  men  avail¬ 
able  to  manage  the  course.  At  some  universities  it  is 
thought  advisable  to  offer  several  optional  introductory 
courses,  which  freshmen  are  encouraged  to  elect  according 
to  their  tastes,  previous  training,  and  plans  for  the  future. 
At  the  University  of  Michigan  we  have  courses  in  the 
ancient,  English,  and  modem  fields,  and  some  of  us  believe 
that  still  others  might  well  be  offered.  Not  the  least  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it  divides  the  beginners  into 
smaller  groups. 

Assuming  that  other  factors  are  equal,  is  there  an  ideally 
best  field?  While  a  categorical  answer  is  of  course  impos¬ 
sible,  the  choice  may  at  least  be  somewhat  restricted.  In 
theory  we  may  mle  out  American  history  because  ordinarily 
the  freshman  has  had  rather  more  instruction  in  this  than 
in  other  fields,  and  is  likely  to  have  more  later  on  when 
his  added  maturity  and  a  background  of  European  history 
will  be  of  distinct  advantage.  It  is  doubtful  also  whether 
ancient  history  or  medieval  history  should  be  given  with¬ 
out  other  alternatives,  since  so  many  students  who  can 
not  go  on  with  the  subject  beyond  this  first  course  would 
thus  end  their  study  with  periods  not  closely  related  to  the 
present.  English  history  is  clearly  more  useful  because 
it  is  fundamental  to  all  subsequent  study  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  and  because,  starting  with  the  ancient 
world,  it  continually  involves  medieval  and  modern  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  English  history  is 
at  best  only  that  of  a  single  nation,  and  is  consequently 
less  broadening  than  continental  history.  In  several 
respects  general  history  meets  the  objections  to  the  fields 
already  mentioned,  especially  as  it  offers  a  broad  back¬ 
ground  for  further  study  and  a  comprehensive  review  to 
those  whose  historical  studies  must  stop  here.  And  yet 
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general  history  has  the  decided  disadvantage  of  being 
too  thin  and  sketchy.  Only  in  the  hands  of  a  veritable 
master  can  such  a  course  be  of  great  value. 

On  the  whole,  the  strongest  case  can  perhaps  be  made 
out  for  the  history  of  medieval  and  modem  Europe,  includ¬ 
ing  England,  the  earlier  period  to  be  treated  somewhat 
rapidly  and  more  recent  times  in  greater  detail.  Such  a 
course  offers  at  least  five  advantages :  i .  This  field  touches 
nearly  every  other  one  which  may  form  the  subject  of 
special  study  later.  2.  It  constitutes  a  reasonably  com¬ 
prehensive  surv^ey  for  students  who  go  no  further  since  it 
covers  such  basic  institutions  and  movements  as  feudalism, 
the  church,  the  rise  of  separate  states,  the  Renaissance 
and  Reformation,  the  French  Revolution,  and  nineteenth 
century  nationalism.  3.  It  avoids  the  extremely  sketchy 
character  of  the  general  course,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive.  4.  Those  fields  are  omitted  which  are  most 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  preparatory  schools — the  history 
of  the  ancient  world  and  of  America.  5.  Finally,  this 
plan  is  in  harmony  with  the  present  tendency  to  stress 
modern  times,  but  does  not  neglect  the  background  without 
which  the  modern  world  is  unintelligible. 

The  increasing  demand  for  recent  history  looks  very 
much  like  blind  disregard  of  historical  development.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  surest  means  of  stim¬ 
ulating  the  natural  conceit  of  the  young  is  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  present  and  the  recent  past.  By  all  means 
let  us  regard  the  development  of  the  past  into  the  present 
as  the  culmination  of  our  historical  studies,  but  let  us  never 
weary  of  insisting  that  the  complex  and  ever-shifting 
present  has  no  meaning  unless  measured  against  a  very 
considerable  past.  We  face  a  much  larger  task  than  the 
mere  determination  of  a  proper  field  for  the  elementary 
course.  The  tendencies  of  our  time,  the  very  attitude  of 
the  present  generation  toward  life,  are  involved. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  method,  it  is  only  possible 
to  indicate  a  few  guiding  principles.  First  of  all,  in  dealing 
with  freshmen,  good  teaching  is  of  far  greater  importance 
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than  in  more  advanced  courses.  There  comes  a  time, 
as  Professor  Burr  has  pointed  out,  when,  “teaching  as 
such  is  an  impertinence,  and  all  the  pupil  needs  is  a  scholar 
as  model  and  companion.”^  The  freshman,  however,  still 
requires  a  deal  of  teaching.  The  qualifications,  therefore, 
of  the  men  who  conduct  these  first  courses  are  of  great 
importance.  Men  of  sound  training  and  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments  first,  they  should  be  thoroly  human,  with  tolerance, 
sympathy,  and  wide  experience,  in  which  travel  and  ex¬ 
tensive  reading  may  well  be  included.  Above  all,  let 
them  be  alive.  How  far  short  of  this  ideal  the  actual 
practise  often  falls,  those  of  us  who  attempt  the  task  are 
painfully  aware.  Nevertheless,  we  may  assert  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  in  the  introductory  courses  at  least,  the  teacher 
of  power  is  essential. 

The  lecture  method  of  instruction  is  everywhere  losing 
ground.  In  several  of  our  largest  universities  no  lectures 
at  all  are  given  in  connection  with  the  elementary  course. 
In  a  conference  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  at  Cincinnati,  Professor  Hayes 
of  Columbia  called  attention  to  what  he  regarded  as  the 
vital  defects  of  the  lecture  system:  the  failure  to  co¬ 
ordinate  lectures  and  class  work,  the  difficulty  which  the 
lecturer  finds  in  keeping  in  touch  with  his  class,  his  inevi¬ 
table  tendency  to  ride  hobbies,  and  the  stereotyped  char¬ 
acter  of  lectures  in  general.  Other  institutions,  while 
retaining  the  lectures,  place  the  chief  emphasis  upon  per¬ 
sonal  attention  to  the  individual  thru  discussions,  confer¬ 
ences  and  reports. 

Granting  that  the  lecture  has  occupied  hitherto  an  un¬ 
duly  prominent  place,  still  it  is  an  open  question  whether 
it  should  be  given  up  entirely.  With  all  deference  to  those 
who  condemn  the  lecture,  the  writer  believes  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  it  as  an  adjunct  to  the  more  per¬ 
sonal  instruction  which  should  take  first  place.  Further¬ 
more,  it  may  be  contended  that  no  other  method  yet  de¬ 
vised  is  quite  so  effective  in  stimulating  the  interest  of  a 
*  History  teacher's  magazine,  V,  p.  285. 
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large  class  of  beginners — provided  always  that  the  lecturer 
has  a  real  gift  for  lecturing,  and  that  he  will  avoid  per¬ 
functory  performance  by  devoting  to  this  part  of  his  work 
a  generous  amount  of  time  and  energy.  One  of  the  surest 
tests  of  effectiveness  is  the  lecturer’s  ability  to  make  his 
hearers  forget  him  in  their  heightened  respect  for  the  sub¬ 
ject  and  for  scholarship. 

The  discussion,  in  small  groups,  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
course,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  lecture.  It  is  here 
that  the  merely  passive  attitude  changes  to  activity  and 
cooperation,  and  that  the  pupil  finds  his  opportunity 
for  personal  expression.  The  methods  employed  will 
vary  with  the  make-up  of  the  class  and  with  the  gifts  of 
the  instructors.  The  instructor,  like  the  lecturer,  ought 
to  be  a  specialist  in  his  field,  a  man  of  scholarly  training, 
thoroly  alive  and  able  to  throw  himself  into  his  work  con 
amore.  No  one  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  freshmen  who  does  not  believe  in  his  mis¬ 
sion  heart  and  soul.  The  ideal  quiz-master  is  a  wise  guide, 
counsellor,  and  friend,  with  ample  time  for  patient  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  to  his  pupils  and  some  leisure  for  growth 
thru  research.  A  cruel  condition,  which  for  courtesy’s 
sake  we  will  call  economic  necessity,  usually  underpays 
and  overworks  these  invaluable  men. 

Closely  connected  with  the  quiz  is  the  individual  con¬ 
ference,  which  may  easily  become  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  course.  Wherever  administrators  are  wise 
and  at  the  same  time  can  afford  to  be  generous,  they  assign 
to  these  large  first  courses  a  staff  numerous  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  frequent  private  conferences  of  instructor  and  student. 
This  plan,  which  greatly  increases  the  opportunities  for 
individual  instruction,  is  one  of  the  sanest  known  cor¬ 
rectives  of  the  wholesale  methods  which  either  discourage 
or  disgust  so  many  promising  freshmen. 

Taking  up  now  some  of  the  more  common  aids  to  study, 
there  is  substantial  agreement  that  the  textbook  should 
serve  merely  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  that 
a  good  deal  of  reading  should  be  done  outside.  There 
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is  a  real  dearth  of  texts  suited  to  the  conditions  which 
are  here*; being  considered,  owing  perhaps  to  the  anxiety 
of  publishers  to  put  out  books  which  will  appeal  to  several 
different  classes  of  readers.  The  elementary  high  school 
text  is  unsuitable,  and  a  very  full  treatment  is  always 
equally  undesirable  because  it  reduces  the  amount  of  col¬ 
lateral  reading  which  may  reasonably  be  required.  After 
all,  it  is  the  subject  which  is  to  be  studied,  and  not  a  book 
or  a  set  of  lectures.  The  well-trained  freshman  should 
know  that  sound  knowledge  is  built  upon  many  author¬ 
ities,  not  upon  the  ip  sis  sima  verba  of  anyone. 

The  importance  of  any  textbook,  however  good,  is  greatly 
reduced  by  a  well-organized  syllabus  representing  years 
of  experience,  together  with  a  rich  mine  of  material  in  the 
form  of  collateral  reading.  A  syllabus  presumably  embodies 
the  methods  which  its  maker  has  found  good,  and  for  that 
reason  detailed  criticism  would  be  gratuitous.  In  general, 
more  of  them  are  over-organized  than  under-organized. 
Very  elaborate  bibliographies,  for  example,  are  easily 
neglected  by  the  youthful  mind  thru  the  intervention  of 
a  merciful  protective  instinct. 

In  the  choice  of  material  for  the  outside  reading,  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  ripe  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  course  depends  in  no  small  measure  upon  this 
choice.  Some  of  this  reading — possibly  much  of  it — may 
be  of  a  sort  to  stimulate  primarily,  some  of  it  purely  in¬ 
formational,  some  again  to  introduce  the  student  to  the 
classic  works  of  historical  literature,  and  a  limited  amount 
should  consist  of  source  material.  Thus  the  reading 
may  be  flexibly  adapted  to  individual  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments.  A  reference  library  of  generous  proportions,  con¬ 
taining  plenty  of  duplicate  copies,  and  easily  accessible 
upon  open  shelves  if  possible,  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  necessary.  In  this  connection,  many  of  us 
probably  burden  our  students  with  too  much  note-taking, 
and  so  encourage  them  to  garner  what  Professor  Walker 
of  Chicago  recently  called  “intellectual  sawdust.”  Why 
may  not  some  books  be  merely  read? 
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However  well  suited  the  source  method  may  be  to  more 
mature  students,  it  seems  on  the  whole  a  method  of  doubtful 
value  in  the  instruction  of  freshmen.  A  few  typical  source 
problems  may  quite  properly  be  introduced,  but  an  unre¬ 
strained  use  of  this  fascinating  method  can  not  fail  to  defeat 
the  very  purpose  of  the  course  which  I  have  tried  to  outline. 
As  a  corrective,  the  method  is  sound;  as  an  exclusive 
practise,  it  is  little  short  of  a  breach  of  trust.  This  of  course 
does  not  mean  that  the  reading  and  study  of  such  stimulating 
original  accounts  as  those  of  Einhard,  Saint  Simon,  or 
Arthur  Young  are  not  in  the  highest  degree  desirable. 

No  complaint  is  more  often  heard  than  the  one  about 
the  freshman’s  ignorance  of  geography.  “One  who  does 
not  know  the  difference  between  Alsace  and  Sardinia, 
who  is  not  sure  whether  the  Danube  flows  into  the  North 
Sea  or  the  Adriatic,  or  whether  Vienna  is  in  Prussia  or 
Bavaria,”  says  Professor  J.  H.  Robinson,  “may  easily 
fail  to  understand  both  the  present  and  the  past.”^°  By 
common  consent  constant  map  studies  and  frequent  spe¬ 
cific  exercises  are  indispensable,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
first  and  most  important  steps  in  creating  a  sense  of  reality. 
On  the  other  hand,  illustrative  material,  such  as  pictures, 
fixt  or  moving  projections,  models  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
hibits,  should  be  used  with  strict  caution  because  the 
time  consumed  is  notoriously  out  of  proportion  to  the 
benefit  derived,  and  because  all  such  exhibitions  readily 
deteriorate  into  mere  entertainment.  One  trouble  with  the 
freshman  is  that  he  has  had  too  much  entertainment  al¬ 
ready.  Many  of  us  believe  that  what  he  needs  above  all 
else  is  strict  discipline  of  a  sort  to  make  him  sacrifice  pleasure 
and  convenience  for  strenuous  mental  drill. 

In  this  entire  discussion  we  may  well  keep  in  mind  the 
fundamental  purposes  of  a  liberal  education:  a  broad 
and  liberalized  outlook,  a  tolerance  and  sympathy,  a  sane 
sense  of  proportion,  and  an  active  intellectual  curiosity — 
qualities  which  ever  distinguish  the  liberally  educated 
man  or  woman,  and  which  the  mass  of  our  people  con- 
Robinson  and  Beard,  The  development  of  modern  Europe,  I,  13. 
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spicuously  lack.  At  present  the  means  are  doubtless  in 
question,  but  the  end  can  not  be  in  dispute.  From  various 
quarters  come  the  complaints  of  educators  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  our  college  students  fail  to  show  serious  purpose 
— are  in  fact  indifferent  to  the  primary  objects  of  a  general 
education.  This  situation  clearly  challenges  the  best 
efforts  of  the  educational  world.  Has  the  elementary 
course  in  history  a  direct  contribution  to  make?  Not 
only  do  we  firmly  believe  that  it  has,  but  the  main  purpose 
of  this  paper  is  to  indicate  the  actual  and  the  ideal  char¬ 
acter  of  that  contribution. 
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Ill 

THE  TEACHER  AS  A  MORAL  FORCE 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has  the  genial  habit  of  fre¬ 
quently  saying  the  bright  thing  rather  than  the  right 
thing,  has  told  us  that  “they  who  can,  do;  they  who 
can’t,  teach.’’  Washington  Irving  drew  for  us  an  amus¬ 
ing  sketch  of  Ichabod  Crane,  the  lanky  schoolmaster, 
who,  in  company  with  the  scrawny  bespectacled  school- 
ma’am,  has  come  down  to  the  present  day  as  a  favorite 
subject  for  the  cartoonist.  Of  the  late  William  James 
a  devoted  student  said:  “He  was  a  manly  and  a  radiant 
being.  Loving  and  loved,  he  made  all  men  think,  and 
helped  many  a  doubting  soul  to  feel  a  man’s  glow  of  hope 
and  courage,  each  for  his  own  work.’’ 

Here  we  have  three  distinct  concepts  of  the  teacher. 
These  three  types,  coming  to  us  thru  time  immemorial, 
persist  to  the  present.  No  doubt  they  are  well  justi¬ 
fied.  No  doubt  they  are  all  exemplified  in  our  schools 
of  to-day.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  incompetent  and 
pedantic.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  grotesque  and 
unattractive.  No  doubt  there  are  teachers  whose  lives  and 
work  radiate  inspiration. 

It  is  entirely  within  the  bounds  of  fact  to  claim  that 
the  incompetent  and  grotesque  teachers  are  fast  diminish¬ 
ing  in  numbers,  and  that,  year  by  year,  there  are  raised  up 
in  the  land  an  increasing  host  of  the  true  teachers.  These 
are  they  who  recognize  that  the  word  teacher  means  a 
“token’’ — something  given— and  realize  that  the  life  of  a 
teacher  reaches  its  highest  expression  only  when  that 
life  is  given  in  service  and  influence  to  those  about  them. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  no  individual  can  come 
into  relationship  with  his  fellows  without  leaving  some 
measure  of  impress  upon  them,  just  as  the  smallest  of  peb¬ 
bles  throws  out  its  concentric  circles  across  the  surface 
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of  the  pool.  This  is  so  of  everyone,  whatever  his  profes¬ 
sion,  his  trade,  his  occupation.  It  is  preeminently  true  of 
the  teacher  because  he  is  a  member  of  one  of  those  professions 
whose  workers  are  deliberately  placed  in  their  positions 
for  their  effect  upon  others.  And  influence  upon  others, 
every  teacher  has.  The  significant  question  is,  “Is  this 
influence  for  weal  or  for  woe?” 

There  is  a  widespread  demand  for  religious  and  ethical 
instruction  in  our  present-day  schools.  There  are  sombre 
factors  in  our  high-strung  life  which  make  this  question 
a  pertinent  and  a  vital  one.  We  need,  however,  to  guard 
ourselves  against  undue  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  schools 
as  related  to  the  present  state  of  moral  training  of  children. 
We  must  not  be  too  ready  to  charge  the  teachers  with 
neglect  of  this  important  phase  of  their  work.  We  must 
be  ready  to  recognize  the  multifold  factors  which  bring 
a  strain  upon  moral  standards  in  our  modern  life.  We 
must  realize  that  such  shortcomings  as  children  exhibit  are 
not  necessarily  due  to  their  school  life,  but  may  well  be 
regarded  as  existing  in  spite  of  the  noble  efforts  of  thousands 
of  teachers  to  counteract  sinister  forces.  Hence,  we  see 
that  advance  in  the  moral  training  of  children  is  to  be 
gained  in  large  measure  by  the  improvement  of  conditions 
of  life  outside  of  the  school. 

To  speak  of  these,  however,  is  not  the  present  purpose. 
We  are  here  concerned  with  the  teacher  as  a  moral  influ¬ 
ence;  and  we  must  admit  that  even  after  all  the  other 
forces  are  made  maximally  effective,  he  will  still  remain 
as  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem.  The  teacher  is  by  no  means  the  exclusive  factor, 
but  he  is  a  highly  weighty  one. 

In  this,  as  in  all  discussion,  we  are  apt  to  go  astray 
thru  lack  of  agreement  on  terms.  There  is  great  danger 
that  the  superficial,  mere  intellectual  presentation  of  ethical 
problems  and  mere  memorization  of  religious  creeds  and 
moral  precepts  shall  be  mistaken  for  the  essence,  the  gaining 
of  controlling  ideals  and  sound  moral  habits.  Propagan¬ 
dists  who  see  the  need  of  elevating  the  moral  tone  of  our 
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youth  are  in  danger  of  overemphasizing  subject  matter 
of  instruction  and  overlooking  the  essential  and  inevitable 
influence  of  the  personal  teacher. 

The  most  perfect  ethical  curriculum  may,  in  the  hands 
of  an  indifferent  teacher,  become  an  influence  distinctly 
against  moral  training,  for  it  may  inculcate  in  the  minds 
of  its  subjects  lasting  abhorrence  of  all  reference  to  things 
religious.  On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  of  consummate 
charm  and  of  glowing  moral  zeal  may,  even  with  a  paucity 
of  subject-matter,  lead  his  pupils  to  the  acquisition  of 
high  moral  standards  and  determination. 

Men  are  governed  rather  by  personality  than  by  ideas. 
Such  ideas  as  have  a  power  to  guide  are  those  that  have 
been  embodied  in  the  person  of  an  individual.  Moral 
training  of  children  will  never  be  gained  solely  by  perfect¬ 
ing  the  ethical  curriculum  or  by  devising  textbooks  in 
morals  and  theology.  Moral  training  of  school  children 
is  to  be  gained  primarily  and  necessarily  thru  the  moral 
force  of  the  teacher.  Example  overwhelms  precept. 

Indeed,  no  small  part  of  the  uplifting  force  exercised  by 
the  teacher  is  effected  thru  agencies  outside  the  school. 
Because  he  is  technically  a  pedagogue  is  no  reason  why 
he  shall  be  less  a  man  of  general  culture  and  of  broad  sym¬ 
pathies.  Like  every  other  man  and  woman,  he  has  his 
personal  coefficient  in  the  complex  social  equation.  He 
takes  his  part  in  the  general  community  life.  He  demon¬ 
strates  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  He  is  eagerly  active 
in  the  movements  making  for  righteousness.  In  many 
localities  he  is  one  of  the  few  individuals  who  are  held  in 
special  esteem  as  persons  of  wisdom  and  of  moral  authority. 
More  specifically,  by  very  virtue  of  his  office  he  reaches 
into  the  homes  of  his  pupils  and  extends  his  influence 
beyond  the  personnel  of  his  class. 

But  to  turn  to  the  more  exclusive  realm  of  the  teacher’s 
activities,  within  the  four  walls  of  his  schoolroom  and 
in  direct  contact  with  his  pupils,  there  is  a  danger  that 
we  mistake  the  direction  of  the  teacher’s  power  as  a  moral 
trainer.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  power  is  to  be 
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exercised  only  during  the  limits  of  a  thirty- minute  period 
daily,  or  an  hour  a  week,  devoted  to  the  subject  of  ethics. 
There  is  no  moment  of  the  day  when  the  moral  influence 
of  the  teacher  is  not  in  evidence.  This  is  true  in  any  grade 
of  the  service,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university 
professor.  Every  subject  of  the  curriculum  lends  itself  to 
moral  instruction.  Nay,  more;  no  subject  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  is  without  its  bearing  upon  moral  training. 

The  primary  teacher  struggling  to  help  her  children 
overcome  the  perplexities  involved  in  learning  to  read 
the  English  language  may  direct  the  lesson  so  that  it  becomes 
a  powerful  adjunct  to  the  development  of  moral  habits, 
or  she  may  teach  it  in  a  fashion  so  slovenly  that  it  is  per¬ 
versive  of  effective  habit  acquisition. 

The  teacher  of  arithmetic  may  constantly  hold  before 
his  students  the  ideal  of  accuracy,  which  is  but  another 
word  for  truth,  which,  in  turn,  is  but  another  word 
for  right.  The  very  zeal  with  which  he  protects  the  sanctity 
of  the  equality  sign  is  a  form  of  devotion  to  that  which  is 
right.  Or  he  may  be  slovenly  in  statement  and  expression ; 
he  may  be  indifferent  to  standards  of  correctness;  he  may 
accept  work  from  pupils  which,  to  both  their  knowledge 
and  his,  is  below  that  which  they  are  capable  of  doing  and 
that  which  they  ought  to  have  done.  In  these  and  count¬ 
less  other  ways  the  teacher,  morally,  may  become  a  nega¬ 
tive  influence. 

Again,  in  teaching  history,  the  emphasis  may  be  placed 
on  merely  the  shrewd,  clever,  selfish  acts  of  men  and 
of  nations.  Wrong  forces  in  history  may  be  glorified.  Deep, 
true,  abiding  principles  may  be  subordinated  or  overlooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  history  may  be  taught  so  that  the 
students  become  enthusiastically  imbued  ’  with  ideals  of 
nobility,  honor,  and  patriotism,  which  they  will  carry  with 
them  as  guiding  watchwords  thru  all  the  days  of  their 
lives. 

In  studying  a  foreign  language,  students  and  teachers 
may  face  merely  the  formal  difficulties  of  syntax  and  prosody, 
or  they  may  face  the  beauties  of  expression  which  man  has 
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developed  in  his  highest  intellectual  and  moral  moods. 
English  literature  may  be  taught  with  the  emphasis  on  the 
baneful,  the  mediocre,  and  the  puerile;  or  it  may  be  taught 
to  the  glory  of  high  thinking,  to  the  glory  of  the  life  for 
others,  to  the  glory  of  God. 

It  would  add  nothing  to  repeat  these  illustrations,  as 
might  be  done,  in  subject  after  subject  thruout  the  whole 
realm  of  scholastic  knowledge.  We  must,  however,  note 
that  the  teacher’s  direct  influence  over  his  pupils  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  classroom  and  the  recitation.  He 
reaches  them  in  many  other  ways;  he  encourages  them 
in  their  study  period;  he  counsels  with  them  in  their 
student-organizations ;  he  referees  their  games  on  the 
athletic  field.  Moreover,  he  constantly  appears  before 
them  as  a  model  in  the  performance  of  official  and  social 
obligations.  He  has  an  exceptionally  favorable  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  his  public  dealing  with  all  those  about  him 
to  demonstrate  ideals  of  justice,  of  courtesy,  of  respect, 
of  honor.  With  individual  students  he  has  certain  in¬ 
timate  personal  relations  which  find  help-giving  expres¬ 
sion,  as  in  the  understanding  glance  applauding  the  pupil 
as  he  wins  a  moral  struggle  or  in  the  after-school  conference 
in  which  heart  speaks  to  heart. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  adding  a  personal  reminiscence 
of  one  of  my  own  professors  of  college  days.  Dr.  John  J. 
Stevenson  was,  for  a  generation,  professor  of  geology  and 
kindred  subjects  at  New  York  University.  In  company 
with  hundreds  of  other  students,  I  knew  him,  not  alone 
as  the  eminent  geologist,  which  he  is,  but  as  the  mentor 
and  counsellor  of  youth.  His  sanity  showed  forth  in  the 
sense  of  proportion  which  pervaded  his  teaching.  He 
knew  how  to  make  geology  serve  life,  the  teaching  of  geology 
serve  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  life.  His  technical 
subject  was  subordinated  to  the  larger  affairs  which  engage 
the  mind  of  the  college  student.  He  did  not  hesitate,  in 
lecture  after  lecture,  to  depart  from  his  subject  to  give 
counsel  out  of  his  sound  judgment  and  ripe  experience 
on  matters  far  from  the  realms  of  fossils  and  dynamic 
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evolution.  After  a  half  hour  of  such  digression  he  would 
return  with  a  cheerful  sigh,  saying  “I  am  sure  I  don’t  know 
how  we  got  to  this  from  the  Jurassic  Period  but  I  hope 
you  will  remember  what  I  have  said  long  after  you  have 
forgotten  all  of  your  geology.”  Not  the  least  of  Professor 
Stevenson’s  charm  was  the  fact  that  he  never  surrendered 
a  certain  amount  of  genial  austerity.  His  discipline  was 
rigid,  and  yet,  year  after  year,  successive  classes  at 
Commencement  Day  voted  him  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
fessor. 

And  what  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  matter?  Is  it  not 
that  we  must  depend  for  moral  training  of  children  not 
upon  books,  and  maxims,  and  stated  hours  of  ethical  in¬ 
struction?  We  must  recognize  that  the  teacher,  daily 
and  hourly,  exercises  an  influence  for  higher,  or  for  lower, 
living.  Consequently,  one,  if  not  the  chief,  factor  in  the 
problem  of  moral  training,  is  to  improve  the  technique 
of  the  practical  classroom  teachers.  Thus  they  may 
touch  every  topic  of  instruction  and  every  moment  of 
contact  with  a  glowing  but  practical  idealism,  an  influence 
which  shall  steadfastly  work  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils, 
eventually  to  flower  in  well-trained  moral  habits,  control¬ 
ling  moral  ideas,  and  a  passionate  spiritual  enthusiasm. 

I  know  no  better  word  with  which  to  conclude,  than  the 
opening  phrases  of  Prof.  Rauschenbusch’s  beautiful  Prayer 
for  all  Teachers: 

“We  implore  thy  blessing,  O  God,  on  all  the  men  and 
women  who  teach  the  children  and  youth  of  our  nation, 
for  they  are  the  potent  friends  and  helpers  of  our  homes. 
Into  their  hands  we  commit  the  dearest  that  we  have, 
and  as  they  make  our  children,  so  shall  future  years  see 
them.  Grant  them  an  abiding  consciousness  that  they 
are  coworkers  with  thee,  thou  great  teacher  of  humanity, 
and  that  thou  hast  charged  them  with  the  holy  duty  of 
bringing  forth  from  the  budding  life  of  the  young  the  mys¬ 
terious  stores  of  character  and  ability  which  thou  hast 
hidden  in  them.” 

A.  C.  Perry,  Jr. 

New  York  City 


IV 

PROPER  FUNCTION  AND  LIMITATIONS  OF  NOR- 

MAL  SCHOOLS 


The  report  of  the  survey  of  the  State  Higher  Educational 
Institutions  of  Iowa  recently  published  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  brings  again  to  the  fore  the 
function  and  limitations  of  the  state  normal  school.  It 
recommends  that  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  at  the 
State  Teachers’  College  at  Cedar  Falls  be  eliminated  and 
that  it  confine  its  efforts  to  the  training  of  rural  and  grade 
school  teachers.  That  is  in  line  with  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  constitution  of  the  survey  commission. 
This  commission  was  lacking  in  representation  of  the 
special  function  of  teacher  training,  having  no  representation 
of  a  university  school  of  education  or  of  a  normal  school. 
Since  they  were  dealing  with  professional  education  in 
which  none  of  them  was  directly  engaged  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  false  to  ordinary  reason  to  suppose  that  some  features 
of  teacher  training  may  have  escaped  their  notice. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  situation  as  it  exists 
today  it  is  necessary  to  glance  briefly  at  the  evolution  of 
professional  training  for  teachers. 

Prior  to  the  nineteenth  century  no  semblance  of  a  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  apart  from  the  ministry  or  of  men  possessing 
merely  a  general  education,  existed.  No  serious  effort 
at  teacher  training  had  ever  been  made.  The  Rcole  Normale 
had  been  established  in  France  in  1795  but  it  lasted  less 
than  three  months.  During  the  early  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  Prussia  was  the  only  state  to  outline  tech¬ 
nical  work  for  teacher  training,  or  to  accomplish  anything 
definite  toward  making  teaching  a  profession.  England 
did  not  begin  it  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  century  while 
France  and  the  United  States  had  begun  it  only  a  genera¬ 
tion  earlier.  Sporadic  efforts  were  made  to  establish 
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normal  schools  in  the  United  States  about  1825,  but  they 
were  ineffective  until  the  establishment  of  the  three  normal 
schools  at  Lexington,  Barre,  and  Bridgeport  by  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  in  1839-40.  Under  the  inspiration  of 
these  early  normal  schools  and  the  enthusiastic  work  of  such 
educational  reformers  as  Horace  Mann,  James  G.  Carter 
and  Henry  Barnard,  other  state  normal  schools  followed. 
During  the  same  period  many  privately  managed  normal 
schools  were  maintained  and  some  still  exist. 

It  was  forty  years  after  these  normal  schools  were  founded 
before  any  other  educational  agency  entered  directly  into 
the  field  of  teacher  training.  The  first  permanent  collegi¬ 
ate  chair  for  technical  training  in  education  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1879.  Slowly 
other  large  universities  followed.  Then  came  the  erection 
of  the  departments  of  education  into  teachers’  colleges  con¬ 
nected  with  the  universities.  Teachers  College  of  New 
York  was  established  and  affiliated  with  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Peabody  became  a  power  for  teacher  training 
in  the  south;  the  Emmons  Blaine  school  was  developed 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  the  departments  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  several  state  universities  expanded  into  teachers’ 
colleges.  Following  these  many  of  the  larger  endowed  col¬ 
leges  added  departments  of  education. 

While  the  inspiration  of  the  normal  schools  was  moving 
upward  into  the  colleges  and  universities  another  move¬ 
ment  equally  effective  started  in  the  other  direction.  The 
enormous  demand  for  teachers,  with  at  least  a  modicum 
of  training  along  technical  lines,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  normal  training  departments  in  the  better  high  schools. 
This  movement  started  in  New  York  in  1895.  Since  then 
many  states  have  provided  for  this  work  by  special  appro¬ 
priations  to  high  schools  which  would  maintain  such  in¬ 
struction. 

With  all  of  these  facilities,  however,  the  call  for  trained 
teachers  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  the  supply  is  still  far 
short  of  the  demand.  In  1914  there  were  580,058  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States.  The  average 
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teaching  life  of  these  teachers  is  probably  not  greater  than 
five  years.  This  means  that,  not  counting  the  natural 
growth  in  the  demand,  116,000  new  teachers  are  needed 
each  year.  All  of  the  facilities  combined  are  not  able  to 
train  more  than  half  that  number.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  where  the  great  expansion  in  training  facilities  is  to 
be  expected.  Indissolubly  connected  with  this  query  is 
the  future  of  the  original  factor,  and  the  median  factor  in 
teacher  training  at  present,  the  normal  school.  Is  the 
normal  school  to  retain  this  middle  ground  or  is  it  to  be 
relegated  to  the  lower  level  along  with  the  high  school? 
Is  the  normal  school  to  be  allowed  to  grow  as  other  types 
of  school  including  the  high  schools,  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  grow?  Is  it  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the  line  of 
greatest  need  as  it  sees  that  need,  or  is  it  to  have  its  founda¬ 
tion  pointed  out  and  delimited  by  non-professional  col¬ 
legiate  dictation? 

Let  us  remember  that  there  are  two  purposes  in  teacher 
training.  First  and  foremost,  and  the  Iowa  commission 
wdll  doubtless  agree,  is  to  give  to  the  prospective  teacher 
as  broad  and  liberal  an  education  as  he  can  be  persuaded 
to  take.  Second,  to  give  him  as  much  of  professional 
training  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  him  efficient  in  the 
use  of  the  educational  materials  he  is  expected  to  handle. 
So  far  as  the  normal  school  is  concerned  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  in  one  of  two  ways.  It  must  confine 
its  work  to  purely  technical  instruction  and  depend  upon 
the  elementary  schools,  the  high  schools,  the  colleges,  and 
the  liberal  education  departments  of  the  universities  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  liberal  training  as  do  the  law  and  medical  schools; 
or,  it  must  give  in  connection  with  its  technical  work 
whatever  training  is  required  in  the  subject  matter  of  a 
liberal  education  as  do  the  schools  of  engineering,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  the  like.  Only  as  teachers  are  technically 
trained  can  they  hope  ever  to  gain  professional  standing 
or  be  worthy  of  it,  and  whenever  the  normal  schools  fail  to 
stand  for  professionalization  they  are  untrue  to  their  origin, 
their  history,  and  to  their  publicly  defined  functions. 
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The  first  of  these  possible  lines  of  development  is  scarcely 
practicable  even  if  it  were  desirable.  The  development 
of  chairs  of  pedagogy  in  our  colleges  and  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  our  universities  makes  that  line  of  development 
unnecessary.^  Moreover  the  nature  of  teaching  as  a  voca¬ 
tion  makes  it  desirable  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  peda¬ 
gogical  work  be  distributed  thru  different  semesters  of 
work  rather  than  be  concentrated  into  a  brief  period. 

The  only  desirable  and  effective  possibility  open  to  the 
normal,  then,  is  to  interweave  whatever  technical  educa¬ 
tion  the  pupil  needs  for  his  work  with  the  acquisition  of 
the  content  matter  of  his  liberal  education.  The  question 
then  narrows  down  to  the  extent  of  this  liberal  education 
which  is  necessary  to  perform  the  proper  work  of  a  normal 
school  in  preparing  teachers  for  professional  work. 

The  amount  of  this  work  thought  necessary  has  varied 
greatly  in  different  epochs  in  normal  school  development 
and  still  varies  in  different  normal  schools.  The  original 
normal  schools  took  students  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
whatever  academies  and  high  schools  were  at  hand  and 
gave  them  the  work  they  most  needed.^  This  was  embodied 
in  a  two-year  course.  It  was  mainly  what  we  should  now 
term  high  school  work.  This  brief  course  has  been  added 
to  until  all  the  state  normal  schools  give  a  course  requiring  two 
years  above  the  high  school  as  the  necessary  foundation 
for  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  the  grade  schools.  But  the 
mission  of  the  normal  school  has  always  been,  both  in  theory 
and  practise,  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public  schools 
and  little  distinction  as  to  the  place  these  teachers  were 
to  occupy  in  the  school  systems  has  been  made.  High 
school  teachers  have  needed  training  as  much  as  grade 
teachers  and  there  has  until  recently'  been  no  place 
except  the  normal  for  them  to  get  this  technical  training. 
Consequently  many  of  them  have,  in  response  to  definite 

^  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  wherever  the  normal  work  has  shown 
itself  worthy  of  the  efforts  of  graduate  students  of  liberal  arts,  colleges  and 
universities  these  students  have  not  hesitated  to  come.  During  the  past  year 
there  were  thirty-two  graduates  of  other  colleges  and  universities  taking  the 
technical  work  offered  at  the  Kansas  State  Normal. 
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demand,  expanded  their  work  to  include  four  years  above 
the  high  school.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  better  city 
normal  schools  and  of  those  of  the  Middle  and  the  Far  West. 
Some  of  them  have  taken  the  name  of  normal  colleges  or 
teachers’  colleges  and  grant  special  professional  degrees. 
Below  the  college  work  is  the  normal  training  high  school. 

The  question  now  remains  whether  this  expansion  is  in 
harmony  with  necessary  development  or  whether  it  tran¬ 
scends  the  needs  as  they  exist  today.  Is  there  any  unneces¬ 
sary  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  university  schools 
of  education  ?  Also  is  there  any  conflict  in  the  practise 
of  the  progressive  normal  schools  with  the  principle  of  differ¬ 
entiation  as  it  should  be  carried  out  in  the  development 
of  teacher  training?  Let  us  examine  these  questions  and 
let  us  take  a  specific  field.  For  that  purpose  there  is  no 
better  state  than  Kansas  which  has  all  of  these  agencies 
for  teacher  training  in  active  force. 

Kansas  has  three  state  normal  schools,  all  of  which  give 
work  from  the  first  year  high  school  thru  the  four  years 
of  college.  It  also  has  a  university  school  of  education 
and  departments  of  education  in  most  of  its  denomina¬ 
tional  colleges.  In  addition  it  has  normal  training  courses 
in  most  of  its  four-year  high  schools.  In  spite  of  all  these 
agencies  its  rural  schools  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
who  have  had  little  training  above  the  eighth  grade  and 
most  of  whom  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 
Moreover  a  large  share  of  its  grade  teachers  have  had  little 
or  no  training  in  professional  work.  What,  then,  is  the 
mission  and  function  of  the  three  state  normal  schools  ?  What 
hmitations  should  be  applied  to  their  curriculums  and  to 
the  training  work  they  were  founded  to  do? 

An  analysis  of  the  actual  situation  will  give  us  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  further  discussion.  In  1914  there  were  14,844 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  Of  these  2139 
were  high  school  teachers  and  7,791  were  one-room  rural 
school  teachers.  Of  the  12,705  rural  and  grade  school 
teachers  only  1,867,  oi"  14  6%,  had  had  as  much  as  one  year 
of^college  or  normal  school  work.  Of  this  14.6%  only 
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9.4%  had  had  a  year  of  normal  school  training.  Of  the 
7,791  one-room  teachers  only  259  were  college  or  normal 
school  graduates,  and  3,445,  or  44.2%,  were  high  school 
graduates.  Of  the  4,914  grade  school  teachers  in  two  or 
more  room  schools  only  19.1%  were  either  college  or  normal 
school  graduates.  Further,  of  the  2,139  high  school  teachers 
only  77.2%  were  either  college  or  normal  school  graduates. 

These  figures  indicate  three  problems  in  teacher  training: 
I.  The  need  of  better  training  for  the  rural  teacher.  2.  The 
need  of  getting  a  larger  percentage  of  the  grade  teachers 
into  either  the  college  with  training  facilities  or  into  the 
normal  schools.  3.  The  need  of  better  professional  train¬ 
ing  as  well  as  more  general  education  for  the  high  school 
teachers.  A  fourth  need  would  be  shown  if  the  figures  were 
more  inclusive,  that  is,  the  better  training  of  superin¬ 
tendents  for  the  villages  and  small  towns.  Let  us  take 
these  needs  in  turn. 

I.  What  can  the  normal  school  do  to  meet  the  first  need? 
Manifestly  there  is  little  hope  of  getting  any  large  share 
of  the  7,791  rural  teachers  into  the  normal  schools  in  the 
near  future.  At  present  when  they  do  come  for  advanced 
training  they  are  drawn  off  into  the  more  attractive  and 
better  paid  city  schools.  It  is  all  right  to  theorize,  and  the 
writer  has  done  his  share  of  this,  but  there  is  little  hope  of 
any  radical  change  in  the  rural  situation  which  will  in  the 
near  future  attract  these  well-trained  teachers  into  the 
country  schools.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  at  present 
is  to  raise  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  number  of  rural  teachers 
who  are  high  school  graduates,  and  who  have  had  some 
technical  training  in  methods  and  administration  thru 
the  normal  training  courses  in  the  high  schools.  Of  course 
a  certain  number  of  model  teachers  may 'be  trained  who 
will  go  into  the  best  paying  districts,  and  remain  as  long 
as  there  is  any  advancement  offered,  but  this  number  will 
for  some  time  to  come  be  limited. 

Every  normal  school  facing  the  actual  situation  must  main¬ 
tain  a  well-organized  rural  school  department  and  encourage 
every  rural  teacher  who  can  possibly  be  reached  to  avail 
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himself  of  its  advantages.  All  three  of  the  Kansas  normal 
schools  maintain  first-class  facilities  for  training  such  as  can  be 
persuaded  to  attend  advanced  schools  and  who  may  be  sent 
out  as  a  leaven  to  the  larger  body  who  can  not.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  work  on  their  own  campuses  they  carry  on 
whatever  extension  work  can  be  made  effective.  In  these 
ways  each  one  of  them  reaches  directly  several  hundred 
students  each  year.  Furthermore  it  may  be  stated  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  no  other  normal  schools  at  present  are  doing  quite  so 
much  to  meet  rural  school  needs  as  those  giving  a  full 
four-year  course.  Nor  in  the  nature  of  things  can  they 
be  expected  to  since  it  is  only  the  best  equipt  and  best 
organized  and  most  progressive  schools  which  catch 
the  vision  of  greatest  need,  and  rise  to  the  level  required 
to  meet  the  most  difficult  problems. 

The  other  and  more  hopeful  method  of  building  up  the 
rural  school  is  thru  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
normal  training  work  in  the  high  schools. 

Under  present  conditions  in  this  state  and  most  other 
states  the  only  visible  means  of  giving  to  these  normal 
high  school  teachers  the  training  they  need,  is  in  normal 
schools.  The  school  of  education  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  like  most  other  universities,  speciaHzes  only  in 
the  training  of  departmental  high  school  teachers  and  in 
advanced  work  for  higher  administrative  positions.  They 
have  no  elementary  training  schools  and  no  courses  specially 
adapted  to  training  elementary  teachers.  What  the  normal 
training  teacher  needs  most  is  an  insight  into  the  methods 
of  administration  and  a  command  of  the  materials  of 
rural  and  elementary  schools.  All  of  the  facilities  are  at 
hand  in  the  normal  school  and  are  found  nowhere  else. 
It  is  then  quite  evident  that  the  highest  mission  of  the 
normal  school  of  the  present  in  regard  to  the  rural  teacher 
is  to  reach  directly  the  few  and  indirectly  the  many  thru 
the  training  of  teachers  for  normal  work  in  high  schools. 

2.  In  regard  to  the  grade  teacher  the  aim  of  the  normal 
school  is  direct  and  definite.  It  must  get  hold  of  as  large 
a  number  of  the  grade  teachers  and  hold  them  as  long  as 
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possible.  It  must  give  them  as  much  liberal  education 
as  they  will  take  and  as  much  training  in  technical  work 
as  is  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  positions  to  which  they 
are  called  by  an  ever- varying  public  demand.  There  was 
a  time  when  it  did  not  need  to  go  above  the  present  training 
given  in  the  ordinary  high  school.  But  most  of  the  better 
positions  now  demand  two  years  above  the  high  school. 
Moreover,  ^  the  demands  for  the  ordinary  grade  position 
are  rising  and  will  continue  to  rise  rapidly.  Any  normal 
school  winch  does  not  raise  its  standard  as  fast  as  the  de¬ 
mands  ofHhe  public  for  advanced  training  of  its  teachers 
rise,  is  lacking  in  vision  and  all  of  the  elements  of  leader¬ 
ship.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  next  generation 
will  see  the  standard  of  preparation  necessary  to  teach  in 
any  w^ell-manned  city  school  rise  toward  the  full  four  years  of 
college  work.  If  the  present  normal  school  waits  until  forced 
to  give  this  training  it  will  in  the  meantime  forfeit  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  following  of  the  school  public  as  it  should  do 
and  will  lose  its  hold  upon  teacher  training  even  for  the 
best  grade  positions. 

3.  In  regard  to  training  for  high  school  positions  a  few 
pertinent  facts  may  be  noted.  It  is  quite  generally  agreed 
that  the  high  school  is  less  well  organized  and  manned 
than  either  the  elementary  school  or  the  college.  It  is  the 
newest  and  the  weakest  factor  in  our  educational  situation. 
Of  the  sixteen  years  of  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the 
close  of  college  the  ninth  year,  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school,  is  the  least  effective,  least  well  adapted  to  the  stu¬ 
dents’.  needs,  and  the  most  destructive  of  educational 
ambition,  as  shown  by  the  percentage  of  school  mortality  it 
produces.  In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  the  graduate  school  are  the  ^niost  satisfying, 
the  most  efficient  in  instruction,  in  inspiration  and  in  cul¬ 
ture,  and  that  the  loss  is  steady  and  continuous  as  w^e  go 
up  from  the  kindergarten  and  down  from  the  graduate 
school.  These  converging  lines  of  least  effectiveness  meet 
in  the  high  school.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Few 
of  our  high  school  teachers  have  had  any  technical  train- 
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ing  and  the  rapidity  of  growth  in  the  high  schools  demands 
trained  teachers  more  rapidly  than  all  the  agencies  at 
hand  can  supply  them. 

During  the  last  six  years  the  elementary  school  atten¬ 
dance  has  decreased  5.4  per  cent,  while  the  high  school 
attendance  has  increased  51.8  per  cent.  The  number  of 
grade  teachers  has  increased  5.3  per  cent  during  this  period 
but  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  has  increased 
84.2  per  cent.  Not  only  is  the  increased  need  found  in 
the  high  school  but,  not  counting  the  high  school  teachers 
who  drop  out  of  teaching  each  year,  probably  amounting 
to  400  each  year,  the  number  of  new  teachers  needed  for 
the  purpose  of  expansion  has  risen  steadily  until  it  reached 
271  in  1914  and  is  still  rising.  Stated  briefly,  the  high 
schools  are  not  only  poorly  manned  at  present  but  their 
growth  is  so  rapid  that  all  of  the  facilities  at  hand  including 
the  university,  the  training  departments  of  the  colleges, 
and  the  three  normal  schools  are  not  able  to  supply  their 
needs.  In  fact,  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  is  so  great 
that  many  students  from  the  normal  schools  are  called  into  the 
field  when  they  are  scarcely  prepared  for  more  elementary 
work,  merely  because  a  sufficient  number  of  educated  men 
and  women  are  not  to  be  had,  even  if  technical  professional 
training  were  not  demanded.  Next  to  the  rural  school 
the  high  school  is  most  in  need  of  teachers  trained  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  atmosphere  which  at  present  is  supplied  only 
in  the  school  of  education  of  the  university  and  the  three 
normal  schools. 

4.  The  final  mission  of  the  normal  school  is  frequently  over¬ 
looked.  In  every  state  there  are  a  large  number  of  super¬ 
intendents  needed  for  villages  and  small  towns.  In  Kansas 
in  1914  there  were  786  of  these  two  or  more  room  village 
and  small  town  schools  in  addition  to  73  second-class  cities, 
many  of  which  employ  only  a  few  teachers.  These  super¬ 
intendents  need  a  certain  amount  of  professional  training 
and  most  of  them  require  a  four-year  college  course.  Their 
professional  work  must  be  primarily  adapted  to  the  purpose 
of  making  them  efficient  in  the  direction  and  oversight 
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of  grade  school  work.  If  there  is  a  high  school  of  any  size 
it  has  a  principal  whose  duty  is  largely  to  direct  the  high 
school.  Whatever  professional  training  this  superintendent 
gets  should  be  obtained  in  connection  with  the  grade  schools. 
Since  the  university  training  school  is  a  high  school  and 
since  the  colleges  in  general  have  no  training  school  and 
since  in  both  of  these  institutions  the  aim  is  primarily  to 
develop  high  school  teachers  and  administrative  officers 
for  the  larger  systems,  the  only  place  left  for  the  adequate 
training  of  these  superintendents  is  in  the  normal  schools. 

But  more  and  more  these  superintendents  are  required 
to  have  a  four-year  training  course.  The  only  logical  out¬ 
come  for  the  normal  school  that  faces  its  larger  mission, 
then,  is  to  advance  its  course  as  the  demands  upon  it  are 
advanced.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  everywhere  the  most 
progressive  normal  schools  have  added  year  by  year  to  their 
curriculum  and  it  appears  quite  evident  that  those  who 
do  not  follow  in  this  line  will  gradually  lose  out  in  the 
struggle  for  attendance  and  usefulness.  Nothing  less  than 
four  years  above  the  high  school  can  maintain  the  normal 
school  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  middle  rank  of  teacher 
training  work  which  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  always 
occupied. 

The  usual  arguments  against  normal  school  expansion 
are  four  in  number.  First,  that  the  extension  of  the  course 
upward  will  undermine  responsibility  for,  and  attention  to, 
the  lower  levels  of  the  course.  But  the  same  argument 
might  be  advanced  against  any  advancing  standard.  It 
is  merely  a  question  of  whether  or  not  the  normal  schools  are 
seriously  managed  and  whether  they  have  the  facilities 
for  the  advanced  work.  When  the  universities  added 
their  graduate  schools  the  undergraduate  work  was  not 
neglected.  WTien  the  city  schools  added  high  schools  the 
elementary  schools  were  not  weakened.  Wlien  the  colleges 
enriched  their  courses  by  the  addition  of  science  and  music 
and  domestic  economy  their  Latin  and  mathematics  were 
not  less  well  taught  or  emphasized  for  students  taking 
those  subjects.  In  fact,  differentiation  has  increased 
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the  appeal  of  all  these  schools  and  has  not  weakened  the 
work  in  the  special  lines  previously  in  existence.  The  same 
has  been  true  and  will  continue  true  of  the  normal  schools. 
Every  addition  which  does  not  remove  the  previous  courses 
will  widen  their  field  of  usefulness  and  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  numbers  and  increased  variety  and  content 
of  work  will  tend  to  remove  the  former  criticisms  of  narrow¬ 
ness  and  pedantry  which  were  more  or  less  justly  hurled 
at  the  normal  schools  from  every  college  and  university 
assemblage. 

The  second  argument  used  against  an  advancing  cur¬ 
riculum  is  that  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses. 
This  argument  can  likewise  be  applied  to  any  educational 
advancement.  It  is  cheaper  to  care  for  an  additional 
number  of  students  at  an  established  institution  than  at 
a  new  institution.  But  the  spread  of  institutions  has  gone 
on  nevertheless  and  will  doubtless  continue.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  proximity  to  the  students  and  the  more  direct 
appeal  of  a  local  school  will  always  draw  a  larger  number 
of  candidates  into  the  educational  field  than  centralized 
schools  could  possibly  do.  Unnecessary  duplication  exists 
only  where  the  additional  number  of  students  and  the 
advantages  offered  are  not  more  than  worth  the  cost. 
Several  well-distributed  colleges  in  a  state  will  give  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  education  to  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
one  centrally  located  and  better-equipt  institution.  And 
a  variety  of  institutions  must  lead  to  duplication  since  much 
of  the  work  given  in  each  of  the  schools  must  be  given  in 
the  others.  No  work  that  will  advance  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  to  any  great  extent  should  be  neglected  altho  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  duplication  does  exist.  Moreover  what¬ 
ever  duplication  exists  in  Kansas  and  many  other  states  is  due 
to  the  encroachment  of  the  university  on  the  normal  schools 
rather  than  the  reverse.  A  four-year  college  course  was 
in  effective  operation  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal  at  Em¬ 
poria  at  least  three  years  before  the  University  School 
of  Education  was  founded.  But  at  most  a  clear  view  of  the 
situation  at  present  will  show  that  a  full  collegiate  course 
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is  not  duplication  which  should  not  be  encouraged  in  every 
institution  having  to  do  with  the  training  of  teachers  in 
any  progressive  state.  Probably  not  more  so  than 
the  offering  of  geometry  and  Latin  which  were  given  in  the 
colleges  at  the  time  was  for  the  original  normal  schools 
founded  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

The  third  argument  advanced  as  a  corollary  of  duplica¬ 
tion  is  that  of  economy.  It  is  said  that  the  normal  schools 
have  all  they  can  take  care  of  in  training  rural  and  grade 
teachers  in  a  two-year  course.  That  might  be  true  and 
far  more  than  true  if  they  were  able  to  get  larger  numbers 
of  them.  But  it  was  pre.dously  shown  that  only  9.4  per  cent 
of  these  teachers  have  been  in  normal  schools  as  much  as  one 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  three  of  the  normal  schools 
have  special  rural  training  departments  and  have  from  the 
beginning  specialized  in  grade  training.  If  normal  schools 
were  to  be  established  all  over  the  state  so  they  could 
make  a  local  appeal  to  the  ten  or  eleven  thousand  teachers 
not  yet  reached  by  the  three  in  existence,  the  expense 
would  be  multiplied  many  fold.  It  might  not  be  a  bad 
investment  for  the  state  in  the  long  run  but  it  would  be  a 
mammoth  job  to  convince  any  legislature  in  the  country 
of  that  fact  and  to  secure  the  enormous  appropriations 
necessary  for  this  type  of  economy.  In  the  meantime  the 
three  normal  schools  are  taking  care  of  all  comers  in  both  of 
these  fields  with  increasing  success  each  year  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  are  meeting  their  other  plain  responsibilities  as  best 
they  may. 

The  final  argument  against  a  four-year  course  is  that 
some  high  school  teachers  are  being  developed  by  the  normal 
schools  when  their  function  is  merely  to  train  rural  and  grade 
teachers.  But  this  argument  puts  upon  its  user  the  burden 
of  proof  as  to  whether  their  rightful  function  is  or  should 
be  thus  limited.  Certainly  that  is  not  historically  true. 
They  have  always  trained  high  school  teachers  and  if  they 
follow  the  line  of  greatest  need  they  probably  always  will. 
It  has  been  shown  that  no  other  school  in  the  state  is  ade¬ 
quately  equipt  to  train  high  school  teachers  for  the  normal 
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training  courses.  Also  that  superintendents  for  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  small  towns  can  nowhere  else  get  the  training 
necessary  for  producing  immediate  efficiency.  The  situa¬ 
tion  is  equally  clear  regarding  junior  high  school  teachers 
and  special  supervisors  in  music,  drawing,  manual  training, 
physical  training  and  agriculture.  It  seems  to  be  fairly 
plain,  then,  that  their  function  must  inevitably  include  more 
than  the  ordinary  rural  and  grade  teacher.  The  logic 
of  the  situation  in  Kansas,  and  wherever  conditions  are 
similar,  forces  a  full  four-year  course  not  only  for  the  excep¬ 
tional  grade  teacher  but  also  for  at  least  certain  types  of 
high  school  teachers  and  certain  types  of  superintendents 
who  have  no  other  place  to  which  they  can  go  with  any 
prospect  of  getting  the  work  they  need. 

But  there  are  other  equally  important  reasons  why  a 
four-year  course  is  needed.  The  first  of  these  is  that  only 
a  live  institution  where  the  student  is  offered  every 
variety  of  training  and  educational  inspiration  which  he  is 
capable  of  using  is  fitted  to  turn  out  the  sort  of  teachers 
needed.  This  appears  very  definitely  when  we  realize 
that  even  the  elementary  teachers  of  some  nations,  Ger¬ 
many  for  example,  are  required  to  possess  more  training 
than  one  of  our  four-year  teachers’  colleges  can  offer.  The 
chief  difficulty  with  a  limited  curriculum,  however,  is  that 
it  fails  to  attract  the  ambitious  teacher.  Any  school  which 
willingly  fails  to  appeal  to  the  best  students  or  to  get  a 
reasonable  number  of  them  will  inevitably  dwindle  into  a 
mere  drooling  inanity  which  will  breed  educational  medi¬ 
ocrity.  Ambitious  students  will  not  go  to  a  school  with 
limited  curriculum  and  facilities,  and  it  is  this  leaven  of  better 
students  which  brings  up  the  work  of  poor  students.  It 
is  universally  recognized  that  the  school  atmosphere, 
the  by-products  of  classroom  work,  are  as  intensely  educa¬ 
tional  as  the  prescribed  exercises.  These  will  never  be 
stimulating  in  a  school  which  the  students  do  not  consider 
worthy  of  their  highest  loyalty  and  devotion. 

Specifically,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary 
to  appeal  to  men  in  the  educational  field.  The  rate  of 
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feminization  of  teaching  work  is  alarming  to  every  friend 
of  American  youth.  In  1914  only  19.8  per  cent  of  the 
public  school  teachers  were  men  and  the  percentage  is  con¬ 
stantly  decreasing.  This  decrease  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  grades  where  men  have  almost  reached  the  vanish¬ 
ing  point,  but  is  just  as  threatening  in  the  high  schools 
because  there  the  greatest  need  of  men  is  found.  One 
of  the  surest  ways  to  hasten  this  feminization  is  to  lower 
the  standards  of  the  normal  schools,  or  rather  to  keep 
them  from  advancing  as  are  the  standards  of  other  schools. 
It  is  only  in  the  Middle  West  and  far  West  that  men  have 
been  retained  in  the  normal  schools  and  they  will  certainly  dis¬ 
appear  in  those  sections  if  all  the  advantages  of  college 
life  are  not  retained.  Athletics,  literary  organizations, 
social  life,  and  college  spirit  are  admittedly  necessary  for 
the  stimulating  life  necessary  to  effective  education  under 
modern  American  conditions.  Remove  these  and  our 
schools  tend  to  become  mere  drill  centers  without  the  per¬ 
sonality  development  which  we  are  pleading  for  so  earnestly 
in  the  teaching  profession.  One  of  the  interesting  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  virile  atmosphere  of  the  four-year  course 
in  the  Kansas  normal  schools  is  that  three  of  the  six  best  foot¬ 
ball  teams  in  the  state  conference  of  eighteen  colleges  were 
found  in  the  three  state  normal  schools.  A  similar  condition 
existed  in  Missouri.  They  likewise  hold  their  own  in 
intercollegiate  debate  and  other  forms  of  competition. 
Another  evidence  of  vigorous  student  life  is  found  in  the 
increasing  numbers  found  in  the  normal  college  as  compared 
with  the  normal  high  school  department.  During  the 
past  five  years  the  percentage  of  students  of  college  rank 
in  the  state  normal  school  at  Emporia  has  increased  from  42.9 
per  cent  to  77.5  per  cent.  The  graduating  classes  of  the 
four-year  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.S.  in  Education 
have  been,  during  these  five  years,  respectively,  29,  44, 
48,  80,  88.  A  many-sided  college  life,  which  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  breadth  and  vitality  of  training  and  which  is 
necessary  to  enable  even  primary  teachers  to  deal  with  the 
interests  and  ideals  of  the  virile  American  boy,  is  impos- 
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sible  where  the  students  are  limited  to  two  years’  atten¬ 
dance. 

Another  factor  of  vital  importance  is  the  ability  of  the 
normals  to  compete  for  virile  faculty  members.  A  definite 
limitation  upon  the  function  of  the  normal  schools  and  their 
consequent  expansion  will  limit  the  number  of  ambitious 
teachers,  particularly  of  men,  who  will  accept  normal  school 
positions.  Even  the  fear  of  removing  the  upper  two  years  of 
the  curriculum  led  several  of  the  ablest  members  of  the 
faculty  to  leave  the  Emporia  Normal  School  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  accomplishment  of  her  degradation  would  have 
sent  many  others  away.  It  is  quite  proper  to  theorize 
about  the  dignity  of  doing  more  elementary  work  well, 
but  we  know  that  it  is  against  human  nature  to  be  willing 
to  be  limited  to  the  more  elementary  work  when  one  can 
do  the  advanced  work  at  the  same  price.  Consequently, 
limiting  the  normal  schools  to  training  elementary  teachers 
will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  getting  many  men  who 
are  just  as  vitally  interested  in  elementary  education  as 
in  secondary  education,  but  who  would  not  wish  to  be 
branded  as  elementary  school  people  or  be  identified  with 
a  school  which  did  not  possess  a  many-sided  and  inspiring 
school  life. 

Still  another  fact  not  to  be  ignored  is  the  need  of  a  real 
professional  atmosphere  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  high  school  teaching 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  high  school 
teachers  come  from  our  colleges  where  teaching,  as  a  pro¬ 
fession,  is  looked  down  upon.  This  would  not  occur  where 
the  school  of  education  made  a  special  appeal  to  teachers; 
but  in  many  universities,  and  it  is  notably  true  in  the 
University  of  Kansas,  the  school  of  education  has  been 
frowned  upon  by  a  large  share  of  the  university  faculty 
and  has  been  so  discriminated  against  that  it  has  made  little 
appeal  to  students.  During  the  past  five  years  only  twenty- 
five  students  have  taken  degrees  from  the  school  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  state  university.  Can  it  be  expected  that  the 
professional  spirit  among  teachers  will  make  any  rapid 
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growth  in  an  environment  where  the  profession  is  delib¬ 
erately  discriminated  against?  From  the  beginning  the 
normal  schools  have  been  the  nurseries  of  the  professional 
spirit  among  teachers  and  while  they  have  now  enlisted 
in  the  cause  the  university  schools  of  education  and  the 
normal  training  high  schools,  yet  there  is  still  a  large  mis¬ 
sion  which  they  can  not  ignore.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
normal  school  is  naturally  favorable  to  teaching  and  a  student 
getting  his  full  undergraduate  course  in  such  an  environment 
is  sure  to  go  out  without  any  prejudice  against  the  dignity 
of  the  professional  teacher.  A  two-year  course  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  professionalization  of  men  as  shown  by  the 
longer  period  now  needed  for  developing  a  lawyer,  a  physi¬ 
cian  or  an  engineer.  Just  as  the  office- trained  lawyer  no 
longer  is  able  to  compete  with  the  school-trained  lawyer, 
so  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  merely  educated  man  will 
not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  professionally  trained 
teacher. 

The  final  necessity  for  a  four-year  course  is  seen  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  growth  which  holds  for  institutions 
of  all  kinds  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world.  Institutions 
must  grow  or  stagnate  and  finally  die.  This  growth  must 
be  both  intensive  and  extensive.  This  law  is  at  least 
tacitly  recognized  everywhere  in  the  educational  world. 
The  public  schools  have  not  only  improved  in  doing  the 
elementary  work  they  formerly  did  but  they  have  added 
high  school  work  to  the  original  course.  The  high  schools 
expanded  from  two-  to  four-year  courses  and  many  are 
now  adding  two  more  years  on  the  junior  college  work. 
Not  a  college  in  the  country  but  is  striving  with  all  its  might 
both  to  intensify  and  to  extend  its  work.  Some  have  sought 
to  limit  their  work,  particularly  to  undergraduate  courses, 
but  everywhere  as  soon  as  students  begin  to  demand 
advanced  work  and  the  collegiate  resources  permit  its 
installation,  the  college  expands.  Few  schools  in  the  world 
strictly  limit  their  attendance  or  the  work  they  will  offer 
if  demanded,  and  it  certainly  is  not  in  harmony  with  Ameri¬ 
can  virility  to  do  so.  Most  of  our  universities  started 
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as  strictly  undergraduate  schools  and  have  expanded  in¬ 
wardly,  outwardly,  and  every  other  way  in  which  they  saw 
an  opportunity  to  serve  an  educational  purpose.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  of  these  institutions  are  thru  grow¬ 
ing  or  soon  will  be.  Then  why  should  it  be  supposed  that 
normal  schools  should  reach  a  certain  standard  and  then 
calmly  rest  on  their  laurels?  Their  field  of  usefulness  is 
not  limited  to  any  fixt  standard  of  attainment  or  any 
fixt  clientele.  They  are  in  the  central  division  of  teacher 
training  and  as  soon  as  they  lose  that  rank  on  accoimt  of 
a  lack  of  aggressiveness  and  adaptability  they  will  stagnate, 
and  the  sooner  they  die  the  better  for  the  teaching  busi¬ 
ness.  They  must  struggle  to  maintain  this  rank,  but  it 
is  out  of  struggle  that  the  fittest  survive.  Whenever  they 
cease  to  hold  their  own  with  other  types  of  school  in  the 
struggle  for  usefulness  they  will  already  be  on  the  road  to 
decadence. 

It  should  be  remembered  also  that  every  advance  up  to 
the  present  has  been  made  thru  struggle.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  the  colleges  of  Wisconsin  opposed  the  adoption 
of  two  years  of  college  work  by  the  normal  schools.  But  the 
two  years  were  adopted  and  have  since  expanded  without  the 
dire  effects  upon  college  attendance  prophesied.  In  fact, 
the  college  attendance  has  increased.  The  same  increase 
in  college  attendance  has  continued  in  Kansas  with  the 
supposed  competition  of  three  normal  schools  offering  full 
four-year  courses.  But  real  competition  scarcely  exists. 
The  normal  schools  desire  only  prospective  teachers.  They 
require  a  year  of  purely  professional  training  which  would 
be  largely  wasted  time  for  one  not  expecting  to  teach. 
Moreover,  the  atmosphere  of  the  normal  school  is  naturally 
unattractive  to  the  non-professional  mind.  Competition, 
then,  exists  only  with  reference  to  the  training  of  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  and  the  future  development  of  society, 
in  so  far  as  the  schools  determine  that  development,  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  survival  of  those  institutions  offering  the 
best  training  for  teaching  work. 

The  logic  of  the  whole  situation  as  it  appears  in  Kansas 
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is  for  all  agencies,  the  colleges,  the  normal  schools,  and  the 
university,  each  to  do  all  it  can  to  meet  the  imperative 
need  of  more  and  better-trained  teachers  for  the  schools 
of  the  state.  The  differentiation  between  the  normal  schools 
and  the  university  would  appear  to  be  largely  that  be¬ 
tween  the  undergraduate  work  and  the  graduate  work. 
The  ambition  of  the  university  school  of  education  is  rightly 
to  emphasize  graduate  courses  and  to  appeal  to  advanced 
students  of  education.  In  undergraduate  work,  there  is  a 
wide  field  with  plenty  of  room  for  all — normal  schools,  colleges 
and  university.  Whatever  duplication  exists  in  state 
schools  is  necessary  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  now 
needed  and  the  natural  increase  of  the  demand  for  better 
qualified  teachers  as  the  schools  of  the  state  raise  their 
standards  will  offer  abundant  opportunities  for  both  to  do 
the  highest  work  and  all  of  the  efficient  work  of  which  they 
are  capable. 

Walter  Robinson  Smith 

Emporia,  Kansas 


V 

FUNCTION  OF  LATIN  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

Every  subject  in  the  college  and  school  curriculum  is  at 
the  present  moment  fighting  for  its  existence.  The  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  which  perhaps  there  is  the  most  discussion 
is  the  relative  value  of  Latin.  This  discussion  often  de¬ 
generates  into  mere  eulogy  on  the  one  side,  or  invective 
on  the  other.  The  classicists  would  try  to  convince  us 
that  an  education  without  Latin  is  inconceivable;  while  the 
opponents  of  the  classics  would  tell  us  that  the  time  spent 
on  Latin  is  worse  than  wasted.  Such  extreme  statements 
are  of  no  value  to  the  careful  thinker.  The  classicist,  who 
defends  his  subject  by  appealing  merely  to  the  vague  word, 
culture,  is  an  even  more  trying  opponent  in  argument  than 
the  individual,  who,  without  vision,  can  not  see  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  utilitarian  position. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  short  paper  to  review  what  appear 
to  be  the  main  reasons  for  the  study  of  Latin,  and  then  to 
examine  these  reasons  from  the  standpoint  of  the  retention 
of  Latin  as  a  subject  in  the  general  curriculum  of  the  school 
for  the  student  of  average  ability.  If  Latin  is  to  remain, 
it  must  defend  itself  by  arguments  which  are  more  specific 
than  the  appeal  to  culture.  This  factor  must  be  analyzed, 
and  we  must  answer  the  question,  in  what  does  the  value, 
cultural  or  other  wise,  actually  lie?  Treating  the  issue  as 
fairly  as  possible,  it  would  seem  that  Latin  can  rightly  be 
defended  in  so  far  as  it  accomplishes  three  ends,  (i)  As  it 
contributes  to  a  student’s  knowledge  and  use  of  the  English 
language  or  other  useful  languages.  (2)  As  it  enables  the 
student  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  Roman  literature  and 
history.  (3)  As  it  enables  the  individual  to  exercise  sound 
discrimination  in  the  classics,  or  in  other  words,  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  literary  values  in  the  language  itself.  These 
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three  broad  aims  of  the  study  of  the  classics  cover,  im¬ 
plicitly  or  explicitly,  the  better  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced,  with  the  exception  of  certain  unimportant 
secondary  aims  which  will  be  dealt  with  later.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  examine  each  of  these  aims,  not  only  to  judge 
its  value  and  legitimacy,  but  also  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  it  may  be  met  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum. 

Firstly,  there  is  the  strong  argument  that  the  study  of 
Latin  gives  a  control  and  understanding  of  the  English 
language,  and  also  facilitates  the  learning  of  modem 
languages  which  are  themselves  useful.  The  study  of 
Latin  introduces  the  student  to  a  language  in  which  exact¬ 
ness  is  derived,  not  only  by  careful  selection  of  words,  but 
by  means  of  case  endings.  It  presents  an  ideal  of  con¬ 
ciseness  and  exactness,  which,  it  is  claimed,  contributes 
materially  to  a  sound  English  style.  Latin  also  gives  a 
knowledge  of  a  great  many  words  which  are  in  common 
use  in  the  English  language.  If  a  student  has  not  studied 
Latin  these  words  must  be  learned  in  their  entirety,  where¬ 
as,  to  the  person  who  knows  a  few  of  the  common  Latin 
roots,  the  word  admits  of  analysis  and  its  meaning  is  patent. 
Here  the  stand  is  openly  taken,  not  Latin  for  its  own  sake, 
but  because  of  the  effects  of  its  study  on  other  languages — 
not  Latin  as  an  end  but  Latin  as  a  means.  Assuming  this 
argument  to  be  a  sound  one,  the  question  arises  whether  our 
method  of  teaching  Latin  does  not  need  very  material 
modification,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  studied  for  the  secondary 
purpose  of  facihtating  other  languages,  rather  than  for 
obtaining  facility  in  Latin  itself.  How  long  does  it  take  a 
student  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  Latin  derives  great 
conciseness  from  the  use  of  case  endings;  that  order  is  of 
great  significance  and  can  modify  the  whole  trend  of 
thought?  If  Latin  is  properly  taught,  these  ideas  could 
surely  be  imparted  in  the  course  of  one,  or  at  the  most  two 
years.  It  is  hard  to  see  any  argument  for  an  extended 
study  of  Latin  on  this  plea. 

Again,  if  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  knowledge  of  roots,  these 
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could  be  learned  easily  in  a  purely  mechanical  way.  If  this 
is  the  aim  of  instruction  in  Latin,  it  is  possible  to  omit  the 
declensions,  irregular  verbs,  and  all  the  grammatical  im¬ 
pedimenta,  which  delight  the  teacher,  and  hinder  the  student 
during  the  first  years  of  instruction.  To  spend  four  or  five 
years  learning  Latin,  merely  to  acquire  ideas  of  construction 
and  certain  roots,  which  are  to  be  of  value  in  other  languages, 
is  surely  lamentable.  It  is  foolish  to  dogmatize  in  the 
absence  of  experiments,  but  I  venture  to  suggest  that  one 
hundred  hours  devoted  to  the  great  English  classics  would 
be  far  more  effective  in  moulding  a  good  style  than  five 
hundred  hours  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin,  as  it  is  taught 
in  the  schools  at  the  present  time. 

However,  this  can  not  be  proved,  tho  an  experiment 
along  this  line  would  be  of  great  pedagogical  value.  Mean¬ 
while  a  middle  path  is  open;  let  us  admit  that  Latin  has 
value  for  the  reason  stated,  and  allow  it,  let  us  say,  one  or 
two  years  in  the  school  curriculum,  during  which  time  the 
aim  of  the  teacher  will  not  be  to  impart  certain  rules  of 
grammar,  or  to  drill  on  certain  irregularities,  but  to  give  a 
good  general  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  analysis  and  synthesis 
in  language  and  also  to  see  that  a  fair  vocabulary  of  words 
in  common  use  in  other  languages  is  acquired;  this  will 
involve  the  writing  of  textbooks  from  a  new  standpoint; 
but  this  is  no  disadvantage. 

The  second  argument  is  that  the  study  of  Latin  enables 
the  student  to  become  acquainted  with  Roman  hterature 
and  history,  a  literature  and  a  history  with  which  every 
thinker  must  be  more  or  less  familiar.  Not  even  the  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  Latin  would  fail  to  recognize  that 
these  subjects  must  form  a  part  of  a  sound  education. 
Granting  then,  that  this  is  necessary,  the  question  arises, 
what  shall  be  the  means  of  imparting  this  instruction? 
Shall  it  be  by  the  delayed  and  laborious  method  of  reading 
or  rather  dissecting  the  original,  or  shall  it  be  by  the  use  of 
famous  translations?  The  classicist  is  at  once  tempted  to 
reply  that  we  can  not  get  a  true  idea  of  the  original  thru 
translations,  however  careful  and  however  able.  Let  us 
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agree,  but  we  may  reply  that  we  do  not  learn  Italian  in 
order  to  read  Dante ;  we  prefer  to  miss  a  little  of  the  original 
and  to  devote  our  time  to  something  more  profitable  than 
the  learning  of  Italian  grammar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
classics,  which  is  of  literary  or  historical  value,  has  been 
translated.  Names  of  classical  scholars  such  as  Jowett, 
Munro,  Conington,  Jebb,  Gilbert  Murray,  and  of  poets 
such  as  William  Morris,  Edwin  Arnold,  Chapman,  Dryden, 
and  Pope  give  assurance  of  work  of  the  foremost  rank. 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  these  translations  fail  to  give  sufficient 
insight  into  the  original;  what  student  devoting  eight 
years  to  the  classics  gains  better  insight  than  these  trans¬ 
lations  afiford?  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  insight  is  usually 
obtained  thru  a  vile  translation — his  own!  Emerson  in 
his  Essay  on  books  says,  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  read  all  the 
books  I  have  named,  and  all  good  books,  in  translations. 
What  is  really  best  in  any  book  is  translatable;  any  real 

insight  or  broad  human  sentiment . I  rarely  read  any 

Greek,  Latin,  German,  Italian — sometimes  not  a  French 
book — in  the  original  which  I  can  procure  in  a  good  version. 
I  like  to  be  beholden  to  the  great  metropolitan  English 
speech,  the  sea  which  receives  tributaries  from  every  region 
under  heaven.  I  should  as  soon  think  of  swimming  across 
the  Charles  River  when  I  wish  to  go  to  Boston,  as  of  read¬ 
ing  my  books  in  originals,  when  I  have  them  rendered  for 
me  in  my  mother  tongue.”  To  study  Latin  for  the  sake 
of  the  literary  and  historical  content  is  an  anachronism;  it 
belongs  to  an  age  when  the  classics  were  the  undisputed 
subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  consequently  English 
translations  approximated  to  the  schoolboy’s  crib. 

The  third  argument  is  the  most  hollow.  To  suppose  for 
one  moment  that  a  subject  should  be  kept  in  the  general 
curriculum  because  a  few  will  eventually  reach  the  stage 
where  they  have  true  literary  appreciation  of  the  Latin 
language,  is  to  overlook  wantonly  the  fundamental  policy 
of  education.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand,  that  begins 
the  study  of  Latin,  ever  carries  it  to  the  stage  necessary  for 
such  appreciation.  A  leading  classicist  has  made  the  state- 
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ment  that  it  requires  ten  years  devoted  to  nothing  but  the 
classics  before  an  approach  can  be  made  to  this  point  of 
refinement.  It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  teachers  of  classics  in  our 
schools  and  smaller  colleges,  who  have  reached  this  plane. 
Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  cant  with  regard  to  the  issue 
and  recognize  that  the  percentage  would  be  very  small. 
If  this  is  true  of  such  a  class,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that  Latin,  taught  as  though  its  students  were  inevitably 
to  be  philological  classicists,  should  be  retained  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  general  student? 

Latin  will  always  have  an  honored  place  in  the  humanities 
and  consequently  in  the  schools,  but  it  will  exist  primarily 
for  the  chosen  few,  and  those  who  take  it  must  be  compelled 
to  devote  sufficient  time  to  ensure  their  reaping  their 
literary  harvest,  the  fruit  of  a  ripe  classical  scholarship. 

Other  reasons  for  the  support  of  Latin  may  be  mentioned, 
viz.,  its  direct  use  in  medicine  or  similar  sciences.  Latin 
here  again  has  a  place,  but  it  can  not  be  urged  with  reason 
that,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  will  later  need  Latin  for 
their  scientific  vocabulary,  this  subject  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  general  curriculum.  Furthermore,  if  Latin 
is  merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  scientific  terminology, 
it  must  be  taught  in  a  wholly  different  manner  from  the  way 
it  is  treated  in  the  average  institution. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  combat  the  further  reasons 
which  are  often  advanced  by  supporters  of  the  classics,  viz., 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  most  powerful  subjects,  nay, 
with  the  exception  of  mathematics,  the  only  studies  that 
give  sound  mental  training.  The  steady  advance  of 
scientific  experimentation  has  shattered,  or  at  least  rendered 
less  habitable  the  formal  discipline  fortress,  in  which  many 
of  the  teachers  of  the  classics  have  sought  ignoble  refuge. 
The  reason  that  Latin  and  Greek  have  contributed  so 
greatly  to  sound  education  in  the  past  is  because  they  have 
formed  in  an  otherwise  scattered  curriculum  a  continuous 
and  logical  sequence.  The  teaching  of  Latin  is  well  stand¬ 
ardized,  and  with  reference  to  its  acknowledged  aim,  is 
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generally  good;  it  is  considerations  such  as  these  which 
reconcile  even  the  most  ardent  of  radicals  to  its  temporary 
retention.  But,  when  Latin  and  Greek  cease  to  dominate 
the  school  curriculum,  the  time  will  be  free  for  the  continued 
study  of  other  subjects,  much  richer  in  content,  and  equally 
rigid  and  exact  in  form,  from  which  will  be  gained  that 
mental  training  which  the  classicists  claim  for  their  studies 
alone. 

If  the  decline  of  the  study  of  Latin  means  that  the  curric¬ 
ulum  will  be  flooded  by  courses  which  have  no  continuity 
and  no  interrelation,  then  let  us  preserve  both  Latin 
and  Greek.  But  at  least  let  the  school  show  that  it  has  no 
power  of  teaching  the  modem  subjects  by  methods  pro¬ 
ductive  of  sound  intellectual  habits.  If  the  school  fails 
in  the  task,  the  return  of  the  classics  will  be  heralded  by  all ; 
the  present  wrangling  will  cease  and  peace  will  prevail  in  a 
camp  which  is  now  divided. 

The  evidence  is  unsatisfactory  but  meanwhile  let  us 
assume,  for  experimental  purposes,  the  desirability  of  the 
middle  course  with  its  modest  plea,  that  one  or  at  the  most 
two  years  should  be  devoted  by  the  average  student  in  the 
secondary  schools  to  the  study  of  Latin,  taught  by  methods 
energised  by  the  conscious  aim  of  giving  a  sound  basis  for 
the  understanding  of  the  mother  tongue  and  other  modern 
languages.  Any  time  beyond  this  period  is  relatively 
wasted,  unless  the  student  has  shown  sufficient  ability, 
and  has  the  necessary  time  and  energy  to  enable  him  to 
reach  the  goal  of  literary  appreciation. 

Let  it  not  appear  that  this  is  the  attitude  of  a  philistine; 
no  one  has  greater  respect  for  the  classics  than  the  writ^, 
in  spite  of  a  training  on  the  classical  side  of  one  of  the 
famous  English  schools!  It  is  rather  appreciation  of  their 
extreme  value  from  the  human  standpoint,  which  forces 
this  protest  against  the  barren  and  formal  training,  mere 
gerund  grinding,  which  is  given  in  the  name  of  culture  in 
our  classical  departments.  Our  pupils  ask  for  bread  and 
we  give  them  a  stone. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  classics  will  be  read  yet  more 
and  more,  and  that  their  circle  of  influence  will  be  widened, 
but  this  hope  can  never  be  realized  until  the  academic  world 
throws  off  the  esoteric  mantle  and  discards  the  fetish  that 
these  great  writings  must  be  read  solely  in  the  original. 
Let  not  the  classicists  close  the  gates  of  culture,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  but  let  them  prepare  the  ways  and 
open  wide  the  doors,  that  all  may  enter  the  realm  hitherto 
reserved  for  the  few. 

J.  Crosby  Chapman 

Western  Reserve  University 


VI 

THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS  IN  JAPAN 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  MIE-KEN  FOURTH  MIDDLE 

SCHOOL 

In  Japan  there  are  something  like  three  hundred  and  fifty 
middle  schools  that  are  devoted,  as  stated  before,  to  the 
education  of  boys  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  the  influ¬ 
ential  class  of  future  Japan  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  give 
preparatory  study  to  the  pupils  who  wish  to  enter  the 
higher  schools  or  the  higher  special  schools.  Only  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  elementary  schools  who  are  twelve  years  old  or 
upwards,  are  admitted  into  the  middle  schools,  the  course 
of  which  extends  over  a  period  of  five  years.  The  boys  of 
one  school  are,  as  a  rule,  restricted  in  number  to  600  or 
less  by  the  Minister  for  Education. 

Importance  is  now  attached  to  the  middle  school  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  authorities  on  the  ground  that  the  making  of  a 
healthy  nation  depends  chiefly  upon  the  development  and 
progress  of  common  education  among  young  people.  Being 
a  graduate  and  now  an  instructor  of  the  Mie-ken  Fourth 
Middle  School,  I  think  it  a  great  privilege  to  introduce 
and  report  to  the  educational  arena  of  the  world  the  present 
condition  of  this  school,  specially  putting  stress  on  the  con¬ 
trol  and  discipline  of  the  boys. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  MIE-KEN  FOURTH  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 

In  the  city  of  Yamada,  there  are  situated  the  Imperial 
Shrines  (dedicated  to  the  Ancestresses  of  our  Imperial 
Family),  that  have  been  the  centre  of  the  nation’s  adora¬ 
tion  for  over  two  thousand  years.  Our  alma  mater  stands 
in  this  holy  city  that  foreigners  often  call  the  Jerusalem 
of  Japan.  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  boys  of  the 
school  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  studying  in  the 
holiest  place  in  the  empire,  from  which  the  streams  of  proper 
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Japanese  morality  flow  out.  Of  all  the  middle  schools, 
there  is  nothing  like  our  school  for  the  purity  and  holiness 
of  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it.  We  teachers  are  therefore 
held  responsible  particularly  for  the  culture  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  boys’  characters,  as  well  as  for  the  progress  of 
their  knowledge.  We  facilitate  the  control  and  discipline 
of  the  boys  here  by  merely  appealing  to  their  self-conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  live  and  study  in  the  town  where  Japanese 
spirit  or  morality  is  cultivated. 

SCHOOL  TERMS  AND  CURRICULUMS 

The  Fourth  Middle  School  of  Mie-ken  is  under  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  Governor  of  Mie-ken  and  has 
some  500  boys.  The  academic  year  is  divided  into  three 
terms  and  covers  the  period  from  April  ist  to  March  31st 
the  following  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  school  is  held 
for  more  than  220  days,  holidays  excluded. 

First  term — April  ist  to  August  31st.  ‘• 

Second  term — September  ist  to  December  31st. 

Third  term — ^January  ist  to  March  31st. 

Holidays:  Sundays.  Feb.  nth — The  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  the  first  Emperor  Jimmu  (that  is,  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  Empire). 

Feb.  17th — The  day  for  praying  to  the  Deities  at  the 
Imperial  Shrines  for  the  good  crops  of  the  autumn.  (No 
other  middle  schools  have  a  holiday  on  this  day.) 

March  21st  (1916) — The  festival  in  honor  of  the  Imperial 
House,  (vernal  equinox.) 

April  1 8th — The  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
school. 

July  30th — The  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the  Emperor 
Meiji  (the  late  Mikado). 

Sept.  23rd  (1916) — The  festival  in  honor  of  the  Imperial 
House  (autumnal  equinox). 

Oct.  17th — The  harvest  thanksgiving  to  the  Deities  at 
the  Imperial  Shrines. 

Oct.  31st — The  day  of  celebrating  the  birthday  of  the 
present  Emperor.  The  anniversary  of  the  present  Mikado’s 
birth  is  the  31st  of  August.  It  being,  however,  so  sultry 
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at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  was  settled  to  be  celebrated  on 
Oct.  31st  every  year,  when  the  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
Imperial  crest,  chrysanthemums,  are  in  full  bloom  all  over 
the  Empire. 

Nov.  23rd — The  thanksgiving  day  when  the  Emperor 
first  eats  new  rice. 

Table  I — Subjects  of  Lessons  and  Hours 


Subjects  of  Lessons. 

First 

Yr. 

Class. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Second 

Yr. 

Class. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Third 

Yr. 

Class. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Fourth 

Yr. 

Class. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Fifth 

Yr. 

Class. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Morals,  or  practical  philosophy. . . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Japanese  and  Chinese  classics. . .  . 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

English . 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

History . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Geography . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Mathematics . 

4 

4 

5 

4 

4 

Natural  history . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Physics . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Chemistry . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

Law  and  economics . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Drawing . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Singing . 

I 

I 

I 

0 

0 

Gymnastics . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total . 

•  29 

29 

30 

31 

30 

Besides  the  lessons,  boys  are  taught  either  jiujitsu  or 
fencing.  The  choice  is  left  to  them,  with  one  hour  per  week 
as  an  extra  lesson. 

MORNING — greeting 

When  it  is  just  five  minutes  before  the  opening  hour,  the 
blast  of  the  bugle  sounds  thru  the  buildings  and  all  the  boys 
assemble  in  the  playground  in  perfect  order,  each  class 
standing  in  double  line.  The  principal  and  teachers  come 
out  from  their  rooms  to  the  ground  and  under  the  loud 
command  given  by  the  teacher  of  gymnastics,  all  of  them 
give  a  morning  greeting  by  making  a  bow.  After  this, 
the  teachers  in  charge  begin  to  read  the  roll-books  and  then 
inspect  the  boys’  costumes  carefully.  This  done,  the  boys 
enter  their  classrooms  conducted  by  the  teachers.  It 
takes  them  only  five  minutes  from  assembly  to  their  seats  in 
the  classrooms. 
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IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

On  seeing  the  teacher  enter  the  room,  the  monitor  of  the 
class  gives  the  command,  “Stand  up!”  and  then  shouts 
“Salute!”  at  which  they  all  make  a  bow.  The  same  is 
repeated  when  the  teacher  leaves  the  room.  If  any  boy 
wishes  to  ask  questions  of  the  teacher,  he  must  first  raise  a 
hand  and  be  given  permission.  He  expresses  what  he  has 
to  say,  standing  by  his  desk.  As  for  the  teacher,  he  ad¬ 
dresses  the  pupils  without  any  title  of  courtesy. 

When  a  visitor  guided  by  the  principal  enters  the  room 
by  the  teacher’s  door  to  witness  the  method  of  instruction, 
either  the  principal  or  the  teacher  introduces  the  guest 
to  the  boys,  when  the  monitor  loudly  commands  them 
to  stand  up  and  make  a  bow  to  the  visitor  just  as  they  do 
at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

After  the  fourth  hour,  they  take  their  luncheons  brought 
from  home.  Most  of  our  middle  schools  have  no  dining 
room  except  that  in  the  attached  dormitory,  so  the  boys 
are  compelled  to  eat  lunch  in  the  classroom  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  The  teacher  in  charge 
often  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  give  advice 
or  instruction  on  various  subjects. 

The  boys  take  turns  at  the  duty  of  sweeping  their  class¬ 
room  after  school,  which  is  intended  to  make  them  foster 
the  good  habit  of  cleanliness  and  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  discipline  of  life.  When  the  work  is  completed,  they 
form  a  line  in  a  comer  of  the  room  and  wait  for  the  teacher’s 
inspection.  Those  whose  turn  it  is  to  sweep  the  room 
have  also  to  clean  the  blackboard  every  hour  after  the 
teacher  and  boys  have  left  the  room. 

TEACHERS  AS  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Teachers  of  the  middle  school  are  inspectors  or  super¬ 
intendents  of  the  boys.  They  are  by  turns  on  duty,  when 
they  attend  the  inspector’s  room  to  look  after  them.  When 
a  boy  comes  to  school  too  late  in  the  morning,  they  find 
out  the  cause  and  give  him  a  small  card  which  he  takes 
to  the  teacher  of  his  class.  This  card  serves  in  a  manner 
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as  an  admission  ticket  to  the  classroom,  without  which  he  is 
not  allowed  to  take  his  seat. 

The  teacher  on  duty  strolls  around  the  buildings 
and  grounds  with  a  view  to  watching  the  sports  of  the  boys, 
finding  misplaced  articles,  damage  to  the  buildings  or 
trees,  and  other  matters.  If  he  sees  anything  that  should 
be  improved  from  the  standpoint  of  school  discipline, 
sanitation  or  the  like,  he  presents  a  report  to  the  head 
superintendent  who  sends  it  to  the  principal  for  his  consid¬ 
eration. 

SECTIONS  FOR  DAY  SCHOLARS 

In  middle  school  education,  boys  should  be  controlled 
at  home  with  as  much  care  as  at  school,  for  boys  of  this 
period,  being  in  general  apt  to  undergo  a  remarkable  change 
both  spiritual  and  physical,  can  not  be  too  carefully  looked 
after.  We  annually  hold  a  conference  between  the  teachers 
and  the  boys’  parents  or  guardians  to  bring  educational 
matters  to  the  attention  of  the  parents,  so  that  the  boys  may 
not  be  harmed  by  bad  company  or  other  evil  surroundings. 

In  this  city,  we  have  no  Latin  quarters  and  the  boys  are 
all  scattered  over  the  city  and  surrounding  districts.  They 
are  divided  into  two  sections  according  to  the  streets  or 
villages  from  which  they  daily  attend  school,  namely, 
City  Section  and  District  Section,  the  former  being  divided 
again  into  12  sub-divisions  and  the  latter  into  four.  Each 
sub-division  in  the  city  is  supervised  by  one  or  more  teachers, 
according  to  its  size,  and  he  or  they  visit  all  the  boys’  resi¬ 
dences  or  boarding  houses  once  a  month  at  least  to  learn 
how  they  are  studying  and  at  the  same  time  to  investigate 
the  following  items:  Pocket  money  spent  in  the  preceding 
month ;  friends  frequenting  the  house ;  books  on  the  shelves ; 
lessons  the  boy  likes  or  disHkes;  sports  or  games  in  which 
he  takes  much  interest;  newspapers  or  magazines  he  reads 
at  home  and  the  like.  The  reports  are  presented  every 
month  to  the  principal  for  his  inspection  by  the  head 
superintendent.  The  teacher  in  charge  is  so  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  superintendents  of  the  section  that,  guided 
by  the  reports  from  the  latter,  the  former  never  fails  to  send 
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for  any  boys’  guardian  or  surety,  if  necessary,  and  give 
advice  for  the  improvement  of  the  boy’s  character  or 
scholarship. 

The  following  is  the  advice  given  all  the  time  by  our 
school  authorities  to  the  boys: 

(1)  Don’t  stroll  in  the  streets  in  the  evening  and  waste 
time  uselessly  by  frequent  visits  to  your  friends. 

(2)  Don’t  go  into  restaurants,  theatres,  or  any  other 
public  places  of  amusement. 

(3)  Don’t  raise  money  among  friends  without  per¬ 
mission. 

(4)  Don’t  smoke  or  drink  sake. 

(5)  Don’t  read  such  books  or  magazines  as  injure  public 
morality. 

(6)  Don’t  damage  any  building  or  utensils. 

(7)  Don’t  use  a  key  to  your  classbooks. 

(8)  Don’t  lend  or  borrow  money;  don’t  use  anything 
without  permission  of  the  possessor. 

STIMULATIONS  TO  ATTENDANCE 

If  a  boy  is  absent  or  arrives  behind  time  he  reports  that 
fact  within  three  days  and  when  a  boy  absents  himself  from 
school  for  a  week  or  more  on  account  of  sickness,  he  must 
send  in  the  physician’s  certificate  along  with  the  notice. 
The  following  figures  show  the  percentage  of  those  who 
mist  neither  a  dav  nor  an  hour  at  school  in  June  last. 

Perfect  Attendance  for  June 


Fifth  year .  99.  i% 

Fourth  year .  98.5% 

Third  year .  97  -3% 

Second  year .  96.7% 

First  year .  99-4% 

Average .  98.2% 


One  who  mist  either  part  of  an  hour  or  a  whole  day 
less  than  three  times  in  the  course  of  one  school  year, 
is  looked  upon  as  a  Seikinsha — a  boy  of  regular  attendance; 
while  one  who  has  never  mist  even  a  single  day  or  hour  at 
school  is  called  a  Kaikinsha — a  boy  of  perfect  attendance, 
and  both  are  rewarded  on  the  occasion  of  their  commence- 
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merit.  When  the  total  marks  are  more  than  25%  at  the 
time  of  graduation,  the  boys  win  a  prize  from  the  principal. 

DISCIPLINARY  PUNISHMENTS 

The  disciplinary  puhishments  of  our  middle  school  are 
classified  into  four,  namely,  admonition,  home-confinement, 
suspension  from  attendance,  and  expulsion.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  rules,  anyone  who  falls  into  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  classes  will  be  sacked  on  the  spot. 

(1)  One  who  is  so  ill-natured  that  there  is  little  prospect 
of  improvement. 

(2)  One  who  is  so  poor  in  scholarship  as  to  be  hopelessly 
unable  to  complete  his  studies. 

(3)  One  who  has  been  absent  from  school  for  one  year  con¬ 
tinuously. 

(4)  One  who  has  absented  himself  from  school  for  one 
month  without  any  notice  or  without  good  reasons. 

(5)  One  whose  attendance  is  very  irregular. 

The  marks  received  in  the  examination  held  at  the  end 
of  the  third  term,  together  with  those  in  two  other  term 
examinations  form  an  average  for  each  subject.  The 
marks  thus  obtained  are  the  showing  of  the  whole 
academic  year.  If  boys  get  more  than  50%  for  each  sub¬ 
ject  and  more  than  60%  for  the  average  marks  (sum  of  the 
marks  divided  by  the  number  of  lessons),  they  are  successful 
and  promoted  into  the  next  grade.  Among  those, 
some  boys  who  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  model  boys,  both 
in  excellent  showing  and  behavior  are  selected  as  T okutai-sei 
(holders  of  scholarships)  who  are  to  be  exempted  from  tuition 
fee  for  one  academic  year  in  the  next  grade.  The 
selection  is  made  by  the  principal  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  teachers  in  charge  and  the  number  chosen  for  the 
honor  must  be  less  than  30%  of  the  whole  number  of*  boys. 

Mr.  Hatta,  principal  of  the  Tokyo  Third  Middle  School, 
who  has  long  been  investigating  the  connection  between  the 
scholarship  and  physical  development  of  his  pupils,  pub¬ 
lished  lately  several  interesting  tables,  by  which  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano  is  a 
permanent  truth.  Kiyoshi  Sakamoto 

Yamada  City,  Japan 


LECTURE  OR  RECITATION  IN  COLLEGES? 

The  question  whether  recitations  rather  than  lectures 
should  be  given  in  colleges  can  not,  of  course,  be  considered 
a  vital  problem  of  education.  Each  teacher  will  answer 
the  question  for  himself,  dependent  upon  experience  and 
whatever  other  factors  may  be  at  work.  But  at  least 
the  matter  has  its  interest,  and  a  decision  either  way  will 
determine  to  a  degree  the  general  nature  of  results  attain¬ 
able.  And  so  the  reflections  here  offered  may  serve  to  indi¬ 
cate  what  some  of  the  points  at  issue  are,  and  how  far  a 
definite  conclusion  seems  possible.  We  will  add  only 
that  the  so-called  humanities  have  been  thought  of  chiefly. 

More  correctly,  it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  two  but  of 
four  methods.  These  would  be:  (i)  the  lecture  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  sense  of  the  word  Vorlesung;  (2)  the  “free”  lecture 
delivered  from  notes,  as  customary  in  the  United  States; 
(3)  the  recitation  proper;  and  (4)  the  oral  quiz. 

As  to  the  first,  the  less  made  of  it  the  better.  There 
hardly  seems  a  place  anywhere  for  the  dry,  monotonous 
reading  that  so  often  characterizes  German  college-teaching. 
Fortunately,  this  style  has  found  little  favor  with  the 
American,  who  applies  very  different  principles  and  accord¬ 
ingly  appeals  differently  to  the  hearer.  The  recitation 
might  appear  to  be  the  American  method  par  excellence, 
were  it  not  for  a  late  tendency  to  compromise  in  “recitation- 
lectures”  or  “discussions.”  This  leaves  then  as  final 
method  the  quiz,  which  may  or  may  not  resemble  rigid 
examinations  of  the  extractive  kind,  tho  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  pumping  and  pounding  tactics  in  the  class¬ 
room  have  long  since  fallen  into  disrepute.  Our  choice 
today  lies  essentially  between  lectures  and  recitations. 

Two  positions  are  naturally  involved  in  our  deliberation, 
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namely,  that  of  the  student,  and  that  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
worth  while  to  keep  them  distinct  at  the  outset,  and  to 
consider  each  separately  before  touching  upon  certain  prac¬ 
tical  and  social  conditions  influential  for  both. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  student’s  standpoint  a  lecture- 
method  has  several  disadvantages.  To  begin  with,  it 
calls  for  a  mind  at  once  relatively  mature  and  synthetic 
in  its  mode  of  working.  A  lecture  is  less  easily,  and  less 
frequently,  outlined  than  a  chapter  in  the  textbook.  Mar¬ 
gin  notes  do  not  catch  the  ear.  The  aid  of  nice  paragraphing 
can  scarcely  be  expected.  The  running  commentary  that 
rounds  out  most  recitations  must  be  dispensed  with.  Thus 
the  listener  should  possess  a  certain  power  of  combining  de¬ 
tails,  of  focusing  data  in  a  principle  which  is  after  all 
but  rarely  found.  The  danger  of  “talking  over  the  boys’ 
heads’’  lies  exactly  here! 

In  the  second  place,  a  lecture,  no  matter  how  well  deliv¬ 
ered,  requires  close  attention  from  beginning  to  end.  The 
thread  of  thought  is  easily  lost  sight  of,  the  trend  of  reason¬ 
ing  mist  by  even  a  brief  lapse  on  the  part  of  the  audience. 
Repetition,  pauses,  stress,  inflections  of  the  voice,  etc., 
cannot  obviate  the  necessity  of  sustained  application 
on  the  part  of  the  student,  for  while  he  may  have  recourse 
again  and  again  to  the  printed  lines,  he  dare  not  so  rely  on 
words  spoken. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  lecture-method  presupposes 
a  considerable  fund  of  ready  associations  with  which  to 
evaluate  facts  and  to  arrive  at  the  argument  itself.  Pre¬ 
sumably  one  of  the  most  harassing  experiences  of  every 
teacher  has  to  do  with  the  wisdom  of  students’  note¬ 
books.  One  never  suspects  what  was  really  said  and  how 
little  one  knows  until  these  treasures  come  to  view.  They 
are  a  revelation  of  human  ingenuity  as  well  as  of  the  in¬ 
adequacy  of  mere  words — words  misleading  largely  because 
the  presuppositions  have  no  solid  basis  1 

Hence  another  admission  is  in  order :  A  lectiu*er  depends 
far  more  upon  the  student’s  spontaneous  interest  than  the 
quiz -master.  Recitations  harbor  an  element  of  com- 
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pulsion,  but  the  lecture  helps  only  where  there  is  sym¬ 
pathy  on  an  aim  engendered  by  hard  thinking.  Yet  the 
student  does  not  always  feel  obliged  to  know  even  what  he 
wants,  let  alone  to  adopt  himself  to  the  teacher. 

The  recitation-method,  on  the  other  hand,  has  its  weak¬ 
nesses,  too.  What  it  gains  in  simplicity  or  in  a  juster  regard 
for  details  it  loses  in  too  much  reliance  upon  one  book, 
upon  reading  done  unthinkingly.  The  reciter  is  deceived 
by  his  memory.  To  talk  standing  is  taken  as  proof  of  under¬ 
standing.  Sometimes,  too,  recitations  skip  too  much.  A 
topic  is  ignored;  a  man  overlooked,  or  both  are  sacrificed 
to  temptations  of  the  moment.  Or  again,  quickness  of  per¬ 
ception  carries  the  day  when  stamina  is  lacking  to  guar¬ 
antee  ultimate  results.  A  wrong  attitude  is  thus  fostered. 

Let  us  now  approach  the  question  from  another  side.  To 
distinguish  between  two  viewpoints  does  not,  of  course, 
mean  to  recognize  two  interests.  Assuredly  but  one  can 
exist  for  both  teacher  and  student.  But  the  former  appre¬ 
ciates  phases  of  the  problem  seldom  known  to  the  latter; 
wherefore  we  gain  by  a  dual  approach. 

One  of  the  finest  encouragements  a  teacher  may  hope  for 
consists  of  a  responsive  audience  of  students.  It  is  his 
satisfaction  to  impart  knowledge — knowledge,  in  part,  of 
his  own.  He  gives  what  no  book  can  offer,  namely, 
vitalized  intelligence.  He  breathes  life  into  dead  facts. 
If  the  function  of  an  author  is  furthering  or  the  pre¬ 
serving  of  facts,  the  teacher’s  is  to  stir  up  minds.  Books  por¬ 
tray  conditions,  but  the  teacher  should  develop  personality. 
There  rests  a  dynamic  force  in  the  one  that  the  other  can 
never  equal.  To  this  extent  then  we  are  dealing  with 
two  very  different  instruments.  But,  what  is  more,  the 
lecturer  in  his  capacity  may  harmonize  differences,  ad¬ 
vance  beyond  antiquated  editions,  or  round  out  a  larger  field 
of  vision  than  any  textbook  would  pretend  to. 

Scholarship  finds  its  natural  and  most  effective  outlet 
in  lecturing,  not  in  recitations.  It  is  the  teacher’s  duty 
to  constantly  increase  his  powers  and  the  student’s  chief 
privilege  to  benefit  by  them.  But  depth  of  individuality 
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does  not  find  expression  in  criss-cross  questioning. 
At  best  a  lawyer’s  faculties,  namely,  keenness,  repartee, 
logic,  are  brought  into  play,  and  then  seldom  to  the  uplift 
of  the  class. 

Further  pros  and  cons  along  this  line  may  occur  to  the 
reader  readily  enough.  A  rapid-fire  mode  of  quizzing  en¬ 
sures  at  least  outward  attention  and  thus  effects  some  good. 
Analytical  discussions  provoke  thought — an  achievement 
not  to  be  sneered  at.  Recitations  that  give  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  class  a  chance  to  speak  heighten  interest. 
A  text  is  at  any  rate  definite  in  scope.  The  lecturer  may 
ramble,  apportion  his  material  badly  and  scorn  the 
mention  of  theories  not  consonant  with  his  own.  Perfec¬ 
tion  is  not  to  be  had  anywhere! 

The  practical  and  remoter  social  conditions  affecting 
our  subject  may  now  be  glanced  at  briefly,  tho  in  part  they 
have  already  been  alluded  to. 

All  colleges  agree  on  certain  fundamentals.  A  recitation, 
for  instance,  becomes  fruitful  only  in  small  classes.  It  is  im- 
I  possible  to  handle  more  than,  say,  twenty  or  twenty-five 
students  in  a  section.  Effectiveness  indeed  will  increase 
as  numbers  shrink,  other  things  being  equal.  But 
this  involves  the  employment  of  a  large  staff  of  instructors. 
A  lecturer  on  the  contrary  is  not  inconvenienced  by  the 
size  of  his  audience;  on  the  contrary  it  stimulates  him  to 
better  efforts.  As  for  discipline,  the  lecturer  must  maintain 
it  by  right  delivery  and  forceful  presentation.  Where 
this  fails  attention  is  likely  to  be  poor.  Under  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  the  student  is  his  own  guardian,  a 
privilege  of  which  he  will  not  always  avail  himself.  This 
points,  of  course,  to  one  of  the  cardinal  shortcomings  of  the 
lecture-method.  Much  is  accomplished,  however,  by  supple¬ 
mentary  “discussions”  in  small  sections  meeting  perhaps 
once  every  three  or  four  lectures.  The  delinquent  here 
is  reminded  of  his  business.  The  professor  reaches  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  the  review  fills  serious  gaps.  Beyond  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  (probably  younger)  quiz-master  con¬ 
firms  all  of  the  lecturer’s  interpretations. 
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Occasionally  the  recitation-method  is  preferred  because 
of  the  closer  grading  it  allows.  This  feature  promises  jus¬ 
tice  as  well  as  discipline.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  so  convincing 
to  the  writer.  The  corrective  influence  of  nice  marking 
is  not  quite  susceptible  of  proof.  The  idea  of  fairness  rests 
assuredly  on  a  fallacy,  for  an  average  is  not  necessarily 
the  more  exact  because  it  is  drawn  from  a  greater  number 
of  cases.  Accuracy  at  each  marking  is  just  as  requisite, 
but  will  accuracy  increase  with  the  frequency  of  recita¬ 
tions? 

Valuable  aids  are  regular  oral  or  written  reports  on 
collateral  reading.  They  will  spare  the  student  the  dis¬ 
astrous  illusion  that  the  subject  is  mastered  with  the  text¬ 
book,  tho  just  how  much  of  such  work  should  accompany  a 
lecture-course  is  a  conundrum. 

Authorities  now  and  then  laud  recitations  because  they 
bring  teacher  and  taught  into  close  personal  contact. 
From  the  former’s  standpoint  this  is  undoubtedly  so.  It 
is  embarrassing  enough  if  in  the  middle  of  the  semester,  or 
later  still,  one  does  not  identify  names  with  faces. 
Hence  this  alone  may  condemn  lecturing  for  many  a 
pedagog.  But  on  second  thought,  is  it  not  a  more  valid 
test  whether  the  student  knows  his  teacher,  understands 
him,  projects  himself  into  his  world,  and  so  makes  the 
acquaintance  for  which  in  the  end  he  goes  to  college? 

With  this  rather  pivotal  query  we  may  well  link  a  consid¬ 
eration  of  social  criteria. 

Some  of  us  have  been  told  that  recitations  grew  popular 
with  the  introduction  of  textbooks  and  that  texts  came  be¬ 
cause  scholarship  did  not.  The  first  half  of  this  statement 
is  contrary  to  history.  The  second  half  is  true  possibly  of  an 
epoch  long  past.  Still  the  remark  is  relevant  in  a  very 
noteworthy  sense,  namely,  while  it  is  not  the  competency 
of  the  staff  that  is  in  question,  the  spirit  in  which  educa¬ 
tion  is  received  may  be. 

In  Germany  (the  writer  hesitates  to  commit  himself 
any  further)  the  Gymnasium  lays  a  foundation  of  learning 
and  method  markedly  above  that  of  our  high  school.  There 
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the  matriculant  at  college  casts  off  the  straight  jacket  and 
dons  the  toga.  Here  he  does  more  nearly  the  reverse. 
To  sport  with  an  exaggeration;  The  Fuchs  may  waive 
rules  of  conduct  because  knowledge  in  the  end  is  the  cri¬ 
terion,  but  a  freshman  starts  upon  a  disciplinary  career  and 
and  studies  only  incidentally.  Two  different  national  ideals 
are  invoked,  making  it  a  contest  between  citizenship  and 
erudition. 

What  follows?  If  we  decide  on  lecturing  we  must  not 
only  take  for  granted  a  flattering  degree  of  intellectual 
maturity,  but  also  give  the  student  some  free  rein.  The 
ability  to  study,  and  especially  a  willingness  to  do  so,  are 
understood,  since  the  lecturer  proposes  to  guide  the  mind 
chiefly.  He  should  not  have  to  police  his  audience,  and  his 
own  ethics,  principles,  standards  will  appear  but  indirectly 
thru  his  science.  The  student  should  be  capable  of  an 
earnest  attitude.  He  should  come  well  grounded  in  the 
elements.  He  should  stand  pretty  much  upon  his  own 
feet.  But  this  all  leads  back  to  earlier  training  in  public 
schools  or  at  home  amidst  a  social  environment  not  con¬ 
trollable  at  college.  To  this  extent,  therefore,  our  problem 
in  America  presents  enhanced  difficulties. 

To  conclude:  First  it  would  seem  that  no  one  rule 
can  obtain.  Neither  lecture  nor  recitation  method  fit 
all  subjects,  all  classes,  all  colleges.  On  the  whole  lectur- 
f  ing  is  probably  best  confined  to  junior  and  senior  years. 
Supplementary  discussions  under  competent  leadership 
will  help  materially.  A  recitation-scheme  lends  itself 
admirably  to  courses  the  subject-matter  of  which  is  not 
open  to  much  personal  opinion ;  thus  mathematics  or  gram¬ 
mar  are  taught*  successfully  from  the  blackboard  and  by 
questioning  the  individual. 

Second,  a  decisive  factor  may  be  the  definition  of  a  college 
education.  Is  the  high  school  subsidiary  to  the  university 
or  is  it  a  terminal  of  its  own?  Should  schooling  consist  of 
mental  growth  or  of  minimum  exertion  preparatory  to  “mak¬ 
ing  a  Hving?”  Are  we  aiming  at  the  mastery  of  facts,  or  at 
the  building  of  ripe  scholarship?  Society  determines 
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much  for  the  college  and  among  other  things  the  feasibility 
of  advanced  methods  of  teaching. 

Third,  each  method  depends  for  success  largely  upon 
the  personal  equation  of  the  teacher.  Probably  he  will 
choose  accordingly  to  his  best  innate  capacities,  wherefore 
alone  it  may  prove  fatal  to  dictate  one  line  of  pro¬ 
cedure  for  all.  But,  fourth,  scholarly  addresses,  if  de¬ 
livered  in  the  right  spirit,  bear  a  unique  value.  In 
the  worthy  lecturer  the  student  will  find  inspiration 
that  reaches  farther  than  the  sum  total  of  encyclopedic 
wisdom.  Considering  the  force  of  a  right  outlook  upon  life, 
will  recitations  alone  answer? 

O.  F.  Boucke 

Pennsylvania  State  College 


VIII 

WILFULNESS  AND  WISDOM^ 

There  are  people  to  whom  this  war  is  merely  the  running 
amuck  of  a  criminal  lunatic;  and  they  get  what  pleasure 
they  can  from  calling  that  lunatic  all  the  names  they  can 
think  of.  To  them  the  Germans  are  different  in  kind  from 
all  other  peoples,  utterly  separated  from  the  rest  of  us  by 
their  crimes.  We  can  learn  nothing  from  them  except 
how  to  crush  them;  and,  when  we  have  done  so,  we  shall 
need  to  learn  nothing  except  how  to  keep  them  down. 
But  such  minds  never  learn  anything  from  experience, 
because  they  believe  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  learnt. 
They  consume  all  their  mental  energy  in  anger  and  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  it;  and  in  doing  so  they  grow  more  and  more 
like  those  with  whom  they  are  angry.  Wisdom  always 
goes  contrary  to  what  our  passions  tell  us,  especially  when 
they  take  the  form  of  righteous  indignation.  The  creative 
power  of  the  mind  begins  with  refusal  of  all  those  tempting 
fierce  delights  which  the  passions  offer  to  it.  Wisdom 
must  be  cold  before  it  can  become  warm ;  it  must  suppress 
the  comforting  heat  of  the  flesh  before  it  can  kindle  with 
the  pure  fire  of  the  spirit.  Above  all,  when  we  say  that  we 
are  not  as  other  men,  as  the  Germans,  for  instance,  it 
must  insist  that  we  are,  and  that  we  shall  avoid  the  Ger¬ 
man  crime  only  by  recognizing  our  likeness  to  those  who 
have  committed  it. 

The  Germans  have  committed  the  great  crime;  but  they 
have  been  bom  and  nurtured  in  an  atmosphere  which  made 
that  crime  possible;  and  we  live  in  the  same  atmosphere. 
Their  error,  tho  they  carried  it  to  an  extreme  in  theory  and 
in  practise  with  the  native  extravagance  of  their  race,  is 
the  error  of  the  whole  western  world;  and  we  shall  not 
understand  what  it  is  unless  we  are  aware  of  it  in  ourselves 
^  From  the  Literary  Supplement  to  the  London  Times,  March  15,  1917. 
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as  well  as  in  them.  For  it  is  a  world-error  and  one  against 
which  men  have  been  warned  for  ages.  But  in  their  pride 
they  will  not  listen  to  the  warning.  Many  of  the  old  warn¬ 
ings,  in  the  Gospels  and  elsewhere,  sound  like  platitudes 
to  us.  We  expect  the  clergyman  to  repeat  them  in  church 
but  we  should  never  think  of  applying  them  to  this  great, 
successful,  progressive  western  world  of  ours.  If  we  are 
not  happy;  if  we  do  not  even  see  the  way  to  happiness; 
if  all  our  power  merely  helps  us  to  destroy  each  other,  or  to 
make  the  rich  more  vulgarly  rich  and  the  poor  more  squalidly 
poor;  if  the  great  energy  of  Germany  is  hurrying  her  to  her 
own  ruin;  still  we  do  not  ask  whether  we  may  not  have 
made  some  fundamental  mistake  about  our  own  nature 
and  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  whether  Germany  has 
not  merely  made  it  more  systematically  and  more  philo¬ 
sophically  than  the  rest  of  us. 

But  the  German,  because  he  is  systematic  and  philo¬ 
sophical,  may  reveal  to  us  what  that  error  is  in  us  as  well 
as  in  himself.  We  do  not  state  it  as  if  it  were  a  splendid 
truth ;  we  merely  act  upon  it.  But  he  states  it  for  us  with 
such  histrionic  and  towering  absurdity  that  we  can  laugh 
at  his  statement  of  it.  But  we  must  not  laugh  at  him 
without  learning  to  laugh  at  ourselves.  All  this  talk  about 
the  iron  will,  about  set  teeth  and  ruthlessness,  what  does 
it  mean  except  that  the  German  has  chosen  to  glorify 
openly  and  to  carry  to  a  logical  extreme  the  peculiar  error 
of  the  whole  western  world — the  behef  that  the  highest  func¬ 
tion  of  man  is  to  work  his  will  upon  people  and  things 
outside  him,  that  he  can  change  the  world  without  chang¬ 
ing  himself? 

The  Christian  doctrine  preached  so  long  in  vain  and  now 
almost  forgotten,  is  the  opposite  of  this.  It  insists  that  man 
is  by  nature  a  passive,  an  experiencing  creature,  and  that 
he  can  do  nothing  well  in  action  unless  he  has  first  learned 
a  right  passivity.  Only  by  that  passivity  can  he  enrich 
himself ;  and  when  he  has  enriched  himself  he  will  act  rightly. 
Man  has  a  will;  but  he  must  apply  it  at  the  right  point, 
or  it  will  seem  to  him  merely  a  bhnd  impulse.  He  must 
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apply  it  to  the  manner  in  which  he  experiences  things; 
he  must  free  himself  from  his  “will  to  live”  or  his  “will  to 
power,”  and  see  all  men  and  things  not  as  they  are  of  ma¬ 
terial  use  to  him,  but  with  the  object  of  loving  whatever 
there  is  of  beauty  or  virtue  in  them.  His  will,  in  fact, 
must  be  the  will  of  love,  which  is  the  will  to  experience  in 
a  certain  way;  and  out  of  that  will  to  love  right  action  will 
naturally  ensue.  Is  this  a  platitude?  If  it  is,  it  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  German  doctrine  of  wilfulness.  For 
the  Germanic  hero  exercises  his  will  always  upon  other 
men  and  things,  not  upon  himself ;  and  we  all  admire  this 
Germanic  hero,  when  he  is  not  an  obvious  danger  to  us  all, 
and  when  he  is  not  made  ridiculous  by  the  German  pre¬ 
sentment  of  him.  We  all  believe  that  the  will  is  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  first  of  all  in  action,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  great 
man  to  change  the  world,  not  to  change  himself.  To  us 
the  great  man  is  one  who  does  work  a  change  upon  the  world, 
no  matter  what  that  change  may  be.  He  may  change  it 
only  as  an  explosion  changes  things,  and  at  the  end  he  may 
be  left  among  the  ruins  he  has  made;  but  still  we  admire 
him.  We  compare  him  to  the  forces  of  nature,  we  say  that 
there  is  “something  elemental”  in  him,  even  tho  he  has  been 
merely  an  elemental  nuisance.  We  value  force  in  itself, 
and  do  not  ask  what  it  can  find  to  value  in  itself  when  it 
has  exhausted  itself  upon  the  world.  But  out  of  this  wor¬ 
ship  of  wilfulness  there  comes,  sooner  or  later,  a  profound 
skepticism  and  discouragement.  For  while  these  wilful 
heroes  do  produce  some  violent  effect,  it  is  not  the  effect  they 
aimed  at.  Something  happens;  something  has  happened 
to  Germany  as  the  result  of  Bismarck’s  wilfulness;  but  it 
is  not  what  he  willed.  The  wilful  hero  is  a  cause  in  that  he 
acts;  but  the  effect  is  not  what  he  designed,  and  so  he 
seems  to  himself,  and  to  the  world,  only  a  link  in  an  unend¬ 
ing  chain  of  cause  and  effect;  and  as  for  his  sense  of  will, 
it  is  nothing  but  the  illusion  that  he  is  all  cause  and  not  at 
all  effect. 

And  indeed,  when  a  man  wills  to  act  without  having  first 
experienced  rightly,  his  will  does  frustrate  itself  in  action, 
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and  he  at  last  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  impotence,  a  sense 
that  he  is  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  blind  impulses.  Hence 
the  cynicism  which  always  sooner  or  later  overcomes 
these  wilful  heroes  and  which  they  communicate,  like  a  dis¬ 
ease,  to  the  world  that  admires  them.  Since  they  can  change 
anything  rather  than  themselves,  they  believe  that  they 
are  part  of  a  blind  process  of  change;  and  they  have  no  de¬ 
light  except  in  the  energy  with  which  they  consent  to  that 
process.  And  those  who  admire  them  preach  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  virtue  of  man  consists  in  the  energy  of  his 
consent  to  this  blind  process  of  change.  To  be  in  the  move¬ 
ment,  that  is  the  function  of  men  and  of  nations;  but  as 
for  the  movement  itself,  they  know  no  more  what  it  is  than 
the  Gadarene  swine  knew  when  they  rushed  violently  down 
a  steep  place. 

In  our  admiration  of  the  wilful  hero  we  suppose  that  he 
has  more  vigor  and  richness  than  the  man  of  wise  passivity. 
But  it  is  the  very  lack  of  experiencing  power  that  drives 
men  of  great  energy  to  violent  action.  It  is  just  because 
so  little  happens  to  them  that  they  are  eager  to  make  things 
happen;  and  there  is  a  profound  weakness  in  their  very  re¬ 
fusal  of  experience,  in  their  incapacity  to  be  aware  of  men 
or  things  except  as  they  are  of  use  to  them.  Such  a  man  as 
Napoleon  is  half-way  from  the  saint  to  the  madman,  in 
that  his  egotism  is  unable  to  endure  the  experience  of  reality 
just  as  it  is.  He  does  not,  like  the  madman,  create  on  him¬ 
self  delusions  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  own  egotism. 
He  does  not  imagine  himself  to  be  God  because  he  can  not 
face  a  real  world  in  which  he  is  merely  man;  but  he  does 
try  to  act  as  if  he  were  God  and  to  work  a  change  upon 
the  world  so  that  it  may  realize  his  greatness.  And  the 
world  bows  down  to  his  greatness  because  there  is  in  the 
mass  of  men  the  same  wilfulness  born  of  the  same  lack  of 
experiencing  power.  There  is  nothing  so  destructive  as 
active  energy  without  passive  enrichment;  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  proving  that  now  so  thoroly  that  the  world  re¬ 
fuses  to  admire  them  and  they  are  even  beginning  to  lose 
their  admiration  of  themselves. 
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Quern  Deus  vult  perdere  dementat  prius.  That  old  tag 
puts  a  truth  wrongly.  God  does  not  interfere  to  afflict 
the  wilful  man  with  madness,  but  he  has  never  thrown  him¬ 
self  open  to  the  wisdom  of  God.  His  mind  is  like  a  machine 
that  acts  with  increasing  speed  and  fury  because  there  is 
less  and  less  material  for  it  to  act  upon.  One  act  leads  to 
another  in  a  blind  chain  of  cause  and  effect;  he  does  this 
merely  because  he  has  done  that,  and  seems  to  be  driven 
by  fate  on  and  on  to  his  own  ruin.  So  it  was  with  Napoleon 
in  his  later  years.  He  has  lost  the  sense  of  any  reality 
whatever  except  his  own  action ;  he  saw  the  world  as  a  passive 
object  to  be  acted  upon  by  himself.  And  that  is  how  the 
Germans  see  it  now,  or  saw  it  two  years  ago.  They  could 
not  understand  that  it  was  possible  for  the  world  to  react 
against  them.  It  was  merely  something  that  they  were 
going  to  remake,  to  work  their  will  upon.  The  war,  at  its 
beginning,  was  not  to  them  a  conflict  between  human  beings ; 
it  was  a  process  by  which  they  would  make  of  things  what 
they  willed.  There  was  no  reality  except  in  themselves 
and  their  own  will ;  for,  in  their  worship  of  action,  they  had 
lost  the  sense  of  external  reality,  they  had  come  to  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  to  learn  from  it  except  what  a  crafts¬ 
man  learns  from  his  materials  by  working  in  it.  It  is  by 
making  that  he  learns ;  and  they  thought  that  there  was  no 
learning  except  by  making. 

But  that  is  the  mistake  of  the  whole  western  world, 
tho  we  have  none  of  us  carried  it  so  far  as  Germany.  Other 
men  are  to  us  still  men,  they  still  have  some  reality  to  us; 
but  we  see  external  reality  as  a  material  for  us  to  work  in; 
we  are  to  ourselves  entirely  active,  and  not  at  all  passive 
beings.  Even  among  all  the  evil  and  sorrow  of  the  war  we 
still  take  a  pride  in  the  enormous  power  of  our  instruments 
of  destruction,  as  if  we  were  children  playing  with,  great, 
dangerous  toys.  But  these  toys  are  themselves  the  product 
of  a  society  that  must  always  be  making  and  never  think¬ 
ing  or  feeling.  They  express  the  will  for  action  that  has 
ousted  the  will  to  experience;  and  all  the  changes  which  we 
work  on  the  face  of  the  earth  express  that  will  too.  We 
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could  not  live  in  the  cities  we  have  made  for  ourselves  if 
we  thought  that  we  had  anything  to  learn  from  the  beauty 
of  the  earth.  They  are  for  us  merely  places  in  which  we 
learn  to  act,  in  which  no  one  could  learn  to  think  or  feel. 
Passive  experience  is  impossible  in  them  and  they  do  not 
consider  the  possibility  of  it.  So  they  express  in  every 
building,  in  every  object,  in  the  very  clothes  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  an  utter  poverty  of  passive  experience.  In 
what  we  make  we  give  out  no  stored  riches  of  the  mind. 
We  make  only  so  that  we  may  act,  never  so  that  we  may  ex¬ 
press  ourselves;  and  we  have  little  art  because  our  making 
is  entirely  wilful.  Our  attempts  at  art  are  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  wilful.  We  will  have  art,  we  say;  and  so  we  plaster 
our  utilities  with  the  ornaments  of  the  past,  as  if  we  could 
get  the  richness  of  experience  secondhand  from  our  ances¬ 
tors.  And  in  the  same  way  we  are  always  finding  for  otu* 
blind  activities  moral  motives,  those  motives  which  are 
real  only  when  they  spring  out  of  right  experience.  We 
rationalize  all  that  we  do,  but  the  rationahzing  is  second¬ 
hand  ornament  to  blind  impulse ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  persuade 
ourselves  that  our  actions  spring  out  of  the  experience  which 
we  lack.  There  is  among  us  an  incessant  activity  both  of 
thought  and  of  art;  but  much  of  it  is  entirely  wilful.  The 
thinker  makes  theories  to  justify  what  is  done;  he,  too, 
sees  all  life  in  terms  of  action,  he  is  the  parasite  of  action. 
For  a  German  professor  the  whole  process  of  history  is 
but  a  prelude  to  the  present  wilfulness  of  Germany ;  he  can¬ 
not  experience  the  past  except  in  terms  of  what  Germany 
wants  to  do;  and  the  aim  of  his  theorizing  is  to  remove  all 
scrupulous  impediments  to  the  action  of  Germany  which 
she  may  have  inherited  from  the  past.  Think  so  that 
you  may  be  stronger  to  do  what  you  wish  to  do:  that 
is  the  modem  notion  of  thought,  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
we  throw  up  theories  so  easily;  for  thinking  of  this  kind 
needs  no  experience,  it  needs  merely  an  activity  of  the  mind, 
the  activity  which  collects  facts  and  does  with  them  what  it 
will.  And  these  theories  are  eagerly  accepted  so  long  as 
the  impulse  lasts  which  they  justify.  When  that  is  spent 
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they  are  forgotten,  and  new  theories  take  their  place  to 
justify  fresh  impulses.  And  so  it  is  with  the  incessant 
new  movement  in  art.  Art  now  is  conceived  entirely  as 
action.  The  artist  is  as  wilful  as  the  Germanic  hero;  the 
will  to  make  excludes  in  him  the  will  to  experience.  The 
painter  can  not  look  at  the  visible  world  without  consid¬ 
ering  at  once  what  kind  of  picture  he  will  make  of  it.  It  is 
to  him  mere  passive  material  for  his  artistic  will,  not  an  in¬ 
dependent  reality  to  enrich  his  mind  so  that  it  will  give  out 
its  riches  in  the  form  of  art.  And  as  he  is  always  willing  to 
make  pictures  so  he  must  will  the  kind  of  pictures  he  will 
make,  as  the  Germans  will  the  kind  of  world  they  will 
make.  But  this  willing  of  his  is  a  kind  of  theorizing  to 
justify  his  own  action;  and  it  changes  incessantly  because 
he  never  can  be  satisfied  with  his  own  poverty  of  expe¬ 
rience.  But  still  he  will  do  anything  rather  than  try  to  en¬ 
rich  that  poverty. 

And  that  is  the  secret  of  all  our  restlessness,  the  restless¬ 
ness  that  has  forced  the  Germans  into  the  folly  and  crime 
of  this  war.  We  are  always  dissatisfied  with  our  poverty 
of  experience ;  and  we  try  to  get  rid  of  our  dissatisfaction  in 
more  blind  activity,  throwing  up  new  theories  all  the  while 
as  reasons  why  we  should  act.  We  fidget  about  the  earth 
as  if  we  were  children,  that  could  not  read,  left  in  a  library ; 
and,  Hke  them,  we  do  mischief.  And  that  is  just  what  we 
are;  children  that  have  not  learnt  to  read  let  loose  upon 
the  library  of  the  universe ;  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  pull 
the  books  about  and  play  games  with  them  and  scribble 
on  their  pages.  Everywhere  the  earth  is  defaced  with  our 
meaningless  scribbling,  and  we  tell  ourselves  that  it  means 
something  because  we  want  to  scribble.  Or  sometimes  we 
tell  ourselves  that  there  is  no  meaning  in  anything,  no 
more  in  the  books  than  in  our  scribble. 

The  only  remedy  is  that  we  should  learn  to  read ;  and  for 
this  we  need  above  all  things  humility;  not  merely  the 
personal  humility  of  a  man  who  knows  that  other  men  ex¬ 
cel  him,  but  a  generic  humility  which  acknowledges  in  the 
universe  a  greater  wisdom,  power,  righteousness  than  its 
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own.  That  is  formally  acknowledged  by  our  religion,  but 
it  is  not  practically  acknowledged  in  our  way  of  life,  in 
our  conduct  of  our  thought.  We  think  and  feel  and  be¬ 
have  as  if  we  were  the  best  and  wisest  creatures  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  as  if  it  existed  only  for  us  to  make  use  of  it;  and  in 
so  far  as  we  learn  from  it  at  all,  we  learn  only  to  make  use 
of  it.  That  is  our  idea  of  knowledge  and  wisdom;  more 
and  more  it  is  our  idea  of  science;  and  as  for  philosophy, 
we  pay  no  heed  to  it  because,  in  its  nature,  it  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  making  use  of  things.  In  every  way  we  be¬ 
tray  the  fact  that  we  can  not  listen  humbly,  because  we  do 
not  believe  there  is  anything  to  hsten  to.  For  a  few  of  the 
devout  God  spoke  long  ago,  but  He  is  not  speaking  now. 
“The  kings  of  modern  thought  are  dumb,”  said  Matthew 
Arnold;  but  that  is  because  everything  outside  the  mind 
of  man  is  dumb;  all  must  be  dumb  to  those  who  will  not 
listen.  If  we  assume  that  there  is  no  intelligence  anywhere 
but  in  ourselves,  we  shall  find  none  anywhere  else.  There 
will  be  no  meaning  for  us  in  anything  but  our  own  actions; 
and  they  will  become  more  and  more  meaningless  to  us 
as  they  become  more  and  more  wilful,  until  at  last  we  shall  be 
to  ourselves  like  squirrels  in  a  cage,  or  prisoners  on  a  uni¬ 
versal  treadmill.  Already  the  war  must  seem  like  a  mean¬ 
ingless  treadmill  to  the  Germans,  that  war  which  began  as  a 
romance  of  the  German  will  to  conquer.  Their  blind  arro¬ 
gant  impulse  is  long  ago  spent;  but  they  can  not  escape 
from  the  consequences  of  it.  They  have  done  and  they 
must  suffer.  But  they  will  learn  from  their  sufferings, 
shall  we  all  learn,  that  doing  is  not  everything?  Are  we 
humbled  enough  to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  which 
tells  us  that  we  can  be  wise  only  if  we  listen  for  a  wisdom 
that  is  not  ours? 


IX 

DISCUSSIONS 

TEACHING  THRIFT  BY  MEANS  OF  ARITHMETIC 

The  demand  for  the  teaching  of  thrift  in  the  public 
schools  is  becoming  urgent  only  as  fast  as  it  is  being  realized 
that  efficiency  and  progress  are  closely  related  to  it,  per¬ 
haps  even  dependent  upon  it.  But  already  the  matter 
has  sufficiently  engaged  the  attention  of  some  teachers  and 
thinkers  to  cause  them  to  consider  how  such  a  subject  can  well 
be  taught.  Thrift  is  chiefly  a  habit  founded  upon  a  standard 
or  ideal  or  regarded  as  useful  in  accomplishing  an  aim.  In 
this  respect  it  is  not  unlike  many  of  the  other  ideals  which 
are  developed  in  school  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  and 
which  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  practised  and  become 
habits.  But  the  traditional  method  of  developing  ideals 
in  pupils  in  the  public  school  has  been  by  pointing  them 
out  whenever  illustrations  present  themselves,  by  empha¬ 
sizing  their  value,  by  requiring  the  pupils  to  memorize 
some  statements  concerning  them,  and  by  moralizing  upon 
them.  The  test  of  the  pupils’  grasp  of  them  has  too  often 
been  a  written  examination.  Is  it  not  true,  however, 
that  we  have  gone  ahead  far  enough  in  educational  practise 
to  propose  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  of  thrift  as 
soon  as  it  finds  its  place  in  the  curriculum,  that  will  take 
account  of  the  real  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  namely, 
the  formation  of  a  habit?  If  the  conception  of  thrift 
that  pupils  shall  have  after  their  study  of  the  subject 
in  school  is  not  to  be  supplemented  by  training  and  practise 
so  that  they  shall  have  become  accustomed  to  performing 
the  activity  of  thrift,  then  the  results  of  teaching  it  will 
not  be  any  more  satisfactory  than  have  been  the  results 
of  teaching  certain  other  ideals  such  as  those  in  hygiene. 
They  will  be  able  to  talk  about  it  and  to  show  a  fair  appre- 
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ciation  of  its  value,  but  there  will  be  no  certainty  that 
they  will  practise  it. 

With  this  understanding  of  the  problem  it  becomes  evi¬ 
dent  that  ways  and  means  should  be  found  for  providing 
drill  in  the  performance  of  thrift  in  order  that  pupils  may 
have  training  in  it.  The  school  savings  bank  is  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  this  training  and  encouraging  results 
have  been  accomplished  wherever  it  has  been  put  into  the 
school  system.  The  amount  of  money  actually  saved 
by  the  pupils  has  been  in  some  instances  almost  beyond 
belief  and  fairly  indicates  the  vital  character  of  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  the  training  to  the  individual  pupils  concerned. 
The  influence  upon  the  pupils’  development  of  self-control, 
feeling  of  responsibility,  forethought  and  ambition  to  be¬ 
come  economically  useful,  has  been  shared  often  by  the 
families  from  which  they  have  come,  and  numerous  other 
good  results  might  be  noted  such  as  the  tendency  to  spend 
less,  the  desire  to  avoid  waste,  the  learning  of  business 
methods  and  the  desire  for  further  education,  stimulated 
by  the  accumulation  of  school  savings. 

As  an  exercise  to  supplement  this  training  afforded  by 
the  school  savings  bank,  does  not  the  study  of  arithmetic 
offer  valuable  material?  The  pinrpose  of  the  problems 
studied  in  this  subject  has  not  always  been  clear.  Neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  pupils  have  appreciated  in  many  in¬ 
stances  the  practical  significance  of  the  study  of  simple 
and  compound  interest,  banking,  property  and  personal 
insurance,  commercial  and  bank  discount,  commission, 
partial  payments,  and  stocks  and  bonds,  especially  as  they 
are  related  to  earning  money,  saving  it  and  investing  it. 
If  the  aim  were  made  the  learning  of  thrift,  all  these  topics 
would  have  a  new  meaning  and  would  become  jusUso 
many  efficient  ways  of  being  thrifty.  The  motive2_for 
studying  them  would  be  real  and  the  incentive  to  apply 
the  knowledge  gained  would  be  greater.  Just  as  the  study 
of  arithmetic  in  the  rural  school  in  order  to  be  vitalized 
and  saved  from  being  the  dry,  formal  and  meaning¬ 
less  drill  that  it  often  is,  must  obviously  be  closely  related 
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to  the  life  and  activities  of  those  who  live  in  the  country, 
on  the  same  principle  would  it  not  vitalize  the  study 
of  arithmetic  to  make  the  purpose  of  it  the  learning  of 
the  advantages  and  the  results  of  saving  and  investing 
and  discounting?  Or  if  the  learning  of  thrift  is  to  be  done 
in  school,  can  it  not  be  done  to  better  advantage  by  study¬ 
ing  the  operations  in  arithmetic  that  are  connected  with 
thrift;  with  the  acknowledged  aim  of  finding*  out  how 
money  accumulates  when  placed  at  interest ;  what  advantage 
there  is  in  a  discount  for  cash  payment ;  what  is  the  value 
of  insurance  as  a  protection  and  as  an  investment ;  how  long 
it  will  take  to  save  a  fixt  sum  at  a  given  rate ;  if  systemati¬ 
cally  done,  what  it  means  to  plan  definitely  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  and  investment  of  the  family  budget;  the  meaning 
of  a  bond  and  the  kinds  and  denominations  suitable  for 
both  small  and  large  investors;  the  relation  of  banks  to 
the  individual  and  the  opportunities  which  they  offer  for 
savings,  investment,  loans  and  advice;  how  to  secure 
money  to  build  a  home  or  to  start  a  business;  the  value 
of  credit  and  how  it  is  maintained,  and  many  other  topics? 
If  the  pupils  become  familiar  with  these  facts  in  school 
and  recognize  them  as  having  a  direct  relation  with  their 
own  individual  efforts  to  earn  money  and  to  save  it,  possibly 
by  depositing  it  in  the  school  savings  bank,  and  also  as 
indicating  the  actual  practises  of  people  who  are  winning 
success  in  the  very  occupations  which  they  hope  to 
enter  when  they  leave  school,  will  they  not  get  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  thrift  and  a  training  in  it  that  will  prove  a  valuable 
aid  to  success  in  life? 

To  make  this  work  produce  the  best  results  teachers 
might  well  secure  from  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
industrial  firms,  literature  explaining  the  methods  of  earn¬ 
ing  money  and  saving  and  investing  and  profit-sharing 
as  advocated  and  practised  by  them,  and  they  might  use 
this  material  as  the  basis  for  both  arithmetical  work  and 
a  study  of  thrift.  Such  information  would  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  describing  actual  conditions  that  hold  true 
in  the  experiences  of  men  and  women  in  various  occupations. 
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a  fact  that  would  give  a  stimulating  vitality  to  the  school 
exercises.  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  has  started  many  boys  on  the  road  to  thrift  by  their 
methods  of  securing  representatives  to  sell  their  maga¬ 
zines.  The  inducements  in  profits  are  attractive  in  them¬ 
selves  but  in  addition,  they  will  start  a  bank  account  for 
every  boy  who  obtains  certain  results.  Some  extremely 
practical  problems  may  be  studied  with  this  information. 
Also  nearly  all  savings  banks  issue  cards  showing  the 
accumulations  during  ten  or  twenty  years  of  one  dollar 
(and  sometimes  up  to  ten  and  even  twenty-five  dollars) 
saved  each  week  or  each  month  with  interest  compounded 
semi-annually  or  quarterly  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum.  With  these  cards  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  real  business  of  a  savings  bank 
and  the  service  it  renders  to  the  individual  who  is  saving 
his  money,  would  be  inevitable  and  there  would  also  be 
an  understanding  of  the  significance  and  of  the  operations 
of  interest  as  a  process  in  arithmetic  such  as  is  not  usual 
in  school.  A  similar  result  would  be  obtained  from  a  study 
of  the  information  furnished  by  cooperative  banks.  Their 
different  methods  of  doing  business  offer  striking  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  arithmetical  problems  that  would  be  studied 
and  thus  teach  new  and  equally  reliable  ways  of  being 
thrifty  and  winning  success.  The  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company  of  New  Jersey,  with  offices  in  Chicago, 
Ill.,  has  a  profit-sharing  plan,  just  as  many  other  firms 
have  also,  by  which  they  reward  continuous  service  and 
assist  employees  to  become  stockholders  in  the  company 
and  share  in  its  profits.  Payments  are  made  monthly  at 
different  rates,  the  sums  to  be  deducted  from  the  employee’s 
wages.  Interest  is  allowed  at  5  per  cent  and  an  additional 
sum  amounting  to  i  per  cent  of  the  employee’s  wages  is 
added  if  he  has  earned  more  than  $100  during  the  year. 
The  accumulations  and  savings  made  possible  in  this  way 
make  a  valuable  subject  of  study.  So,  too,  the  plan  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  may  be  used,  as  it 
is  described  in  a  booklet  published  by  that  firm.  Many 
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problems  may  be  studied  in  this  connection  and  valuable 
information  as  well  as  much  inspiration  may  be  gained 
relating  to  the  opportunities  for  saving  and  the  results 
of  so  doing,  concerning  the  sums  put  into  life  insurance, 
thus  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  employees  of  this 
form  of  protection  and  investment,  concerning  the  amounts 
of  money  invested  in  homes  and  house  lots,  with  figtures 
telling  the  value  of  homes  and  lots  contracted  for  upon 
which  payments  are  being  regularly  made,  as  well  as  figmes 
giving  the  amounts  already  paid  upon  them.  There  would 
obviously  be  great  practical  value  derived  from  studying 
This  interesting  phase  of  modem  business  in  the  arithmetic 
class.  And  one  other  field  of  activity  illustrative  of  thrift 
needs  only  to  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  of  insurance. 
The  innumerable  variations  of  the  factors  of  age,  premium, 
kind  and  duration  of  policy,  kind  and  valuation  of  prop¬ 
erty,  paid-up  values,  cash-surrender  values,  dividends, 
and  the  like,  provide  arithmetical  training  of  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  extent,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grasp  of  the  subject  of 
insurance  and  an  understanding  of  its  relation  to  saving 
money  and  investment.  All  the  standard  insurance  com¬ 
panies  will  gladly  furnish  ample  information  and  material 
for  this  study.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  subject 
matter  taken  from  such  sources  as  these  would  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  boys  and  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high 
schools?  Would  not  the  lessons  in  thrift,  based  as  they 
are  upon  the  actual  practises  of  men  and  women  who  are 
“succeeding”  in  their  work,  be  more  vital  and  more  endur¬ 
ing  than  much  moralizing  on  the  subject?  And  is  it  not 
true  at  the  same  time  that  the  study  of  arithmetic,  con¬ 
nected  in  this  way  with  business  practises  which  are  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  very  business  world  which  the  pupils  in 
school  expect  soon  to  enter,  would  have  a  meaning  and 
interest  and  recognized  value  that  it  now  rarely  has? 

William  B.  Aspinwall 
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AN  EDUCATED  NATION » 

What  are  some  of  the  charges  specially  brought  against 
our  national  system  of  education?  That  we  spend  too 
much  time  on  classics  and  on  literature  and  that  Germany 
beats  us  because  she  concentrates  on  science?  That  charge 
is  not  at  all  true.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth.  Sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  Germany  is  far  more  classical  than 
ours,  and  they  have  far  more  compulsory  Greek  and  Latin. 
Just  before  the  war,  out  of  400,000  boys  receiving  secondary 
education  in  Germany,  240,000  were  at  schools  where 
Latin  is  compulsory;  170,000  were  at  schools  where  the 
compulsion  covered  both  Latin  and  Greek — a  much  larger 
number,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  than  all  the  boys  who  re¬ 
ceived  secondary  education  at  all  in  this  country  (68,000 
in  England  and  Wales  in  1908  in  state-recognized  secondary 
schools) . 

Again,  in  the  Realschulen  or  purely  modem  schools  of 
Germany,  so  far  from  physical  science  forming  the  main 
part  of  the  curriculum,  it  has  allotted  to  it  the  following 
proportion  of  time:  in  the  lowest  forms  two  hours  a  week 
out  of  twenty-five,  in  the  highest  six  hours  out  of  thirty- 
one. 

No.  The  German  secondary  schools  are,  I  believe,  on 
the  whole,  much  superior  to  ours;  but  it  is  not  tme  that 
they  give  more  time  to  science.  It  is  just  the  opposite. 
Our  secondary  school  system  has  always  had  a  marked 
bias  towards  physical  science  arising  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  its  origin.  It  arose  not  from  a  real  Act  for  pro¬ 
viding  secondary  education,  but  from  an  expansion  of  the 
Technical  Instruction  Acts  in  1889  and  1891.  By  a  liberal 
interpretation  of  the  phrase  “technical  instruction”  Gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  was  given  to  the  whole  field  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  science  and  the  commercial  study  of  modern 
languages.  And  it  is  from  this  source  that  the  municipal 
secondary  schools  arose. 

^  From  the  presidential  address  delivered  on  January  2,  1917,  to  the 
Teachers’  Guild  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educational  Associations  held  in  the  University  of  London. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  point.  But  in 
my  own  belief  the  most  profound  fault  in  our  educational 
system  is  that  where  we  ought  to  organize  our  system  and 
grade  our  teaching  simply  by  standards  of  intellectual 
capacity,  we  really  do  so  by  distinctions  of  class.  Our 
upper-class  boys  in  the  public  schools  and  universities 
are  overdosed  with  classics  and  literature,  and  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  learn  Greek  whether  they  are  intellectually  fit 
for  it  or  not;  while  all  thru  the  middle  and  poorer  ranks 
of  the  community  boys  and  girls  are  almost  absolutely 
debarred  from  the  possibility  of  studying  the  classics  at 
all — shut  out,  that  is,  on  the  mere  ground  of  social  inferi¬ 
ority,  from  a  form  of  education  which  many  high  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  in  the  country  still  regard  as,  for  suitable 
temperaments  and  abilities,  absolutely  the  best.  These 
are  two  evils;  I  will  not  argue  which  is  the  worse;  but 
both  can  be  cured  by  the  same  remedy.  Make  it  possible 
for  all  boys  and  girls,  of  all  classes,  to  have  the  education 
for  which  they  are  intellectually  suited.  Allow  the  Oxford 
science-man  to  dispense  with  Greek  if  he  wishes,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  allow  the  Hellenically  minded  boy  or  girl 
in  an  average  secondary  school  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
learning  it. 

As  to  our  alleged  neglect  of  science  I  will  say  little,  for 
I  have  no  first-hand  understanding  of  the  problem.  But 
I  will  suggest  in  passing  that  it  is  probably  a  case  not  of 
neglect,  but  of  bad  organization  or  low  standards.  There 
is  certainly  an  immense  number  of  institutions  all  over  the 
country  for  teaching  natural  science.  But,  in  any  case, 
I  am  sure  that,  if  my  scientific  colleagues  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  elsewhere,  can  indicate  to  us  classical  scholars 
and  men  of  letters  any  way  in  which  we  can  cooperate 
with  them  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  scientific  teaching 
in  the  country,  our  services  are  most  un^udgingly  at  their 
disposal.  There  is  no  quarrel  between  true  science  and 
the  true  pursuit  of  history  or  letters.  We  are  all  forces  in 
one  army  with  one  common  enemy — the  spirit  that  secretly 
hates  education  itself,  that  does  not  care  to  know  or  to  under- 
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stand  or  to  live  a  better  life,  that  seeks  only  to  advertise 
and  to  make  profits. 

A  third  charge  against  us  is  that  we  neglect  modem 
languages,  and  I  fear  that  charge  is  intimately  and  rather 
disgracefully  true.  Many  Englishmen  are  actually  ashamed 
of  speaking  a  foreign  language,  tho,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  seldom  really  commit  the  act  which  causes  the  shame. 
No  doubt,  nearly  all  educated  Englishmen  can  read  French, 
and  perhaps  most  of  them  German  also.  But  very  few 
can  speak  them.  And  the  ordinary  commercial  English¬ 
man  of  the  old  school  calmly  takes  for  granted  that  it  is  not 
his  business  to  learn  the  foreigner’s  language,  but  rather 
the  foreigner’s  business  to  leam  his.  I  remember  once 
traveling  in  a  large  English  trading-ship  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  captain  had  been  over  twenty  years  at 
his  work.  He  went  regularly  up  and  down  among  Greek 
and  Italian  ports,  changing  cargo.  But  in  all  the  twenty 
years  he  had  never  thought  fit  to  leam  the  rudiments 
of  Italian  or  Greek.  His  method  was,  as  soon  as  we  came 
to  port,  to  seize  a  big  stick  and  grow  very  red  in  the  face,  and 
then,  by  pushing,  swearing,  and  perspiring  at  every  pore, 
to  try  to  convey  his  meaning  to  a  lot  of  Levantine  dockers 
and  stevedores,  who  grinned  and  wondered  and  obeyed 
and  secretly  pondered  what  a  fool  he  was.  There  was  an 
Austrian  ship  beside  us  at  one  port,  where  the  captain 
was  loading  and  unloading  with  perfect  ease  and  ever  so 
much  quicker,  simply  because  he  spoke  Greek. 

That  incident  made  me  feel  a  little  ashamed.  And  so 
does  the  fact,  now  so  commonly  recognized  that  we  scarcely 
think  twice  about  it,  that  German  officers  habitually 
speak  English,  and  the  same  is  true  of  a  great  many  German 
privates,  while  our  men,  both  officers  and  privates,  can 
very  seldom  speak  more  than  a  few  halting  words  of  German. 
They  are  educated,  and  we  are  not.  In  some  other  coun¬ 
tries  the  contrast  is  even  more  striking.  Last  year  I  was 
in  Norway  and  Sweden  addressing  a  good  many  meetings 
in  different  university  towns.  I  spoke  in  English,  without 
an  interpreter,  and  my  audiences,  sometimes  running 
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above  a  thousand,  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  following. 
Just  imagine  a  Swede  or  a  Norwegian  standing  up  here 
and  addressing  an  audience  in  his  own  tongue? 

Of  course,  this  ignorance  of  foreign  languages  is  not 
altogether  our  fault.  It  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  our 
language  is  a  great  language.  It  is  so  widely  spread  that 
an  Englishman  can  travel  all  round  the  world  without 
needing  any  other.  We  are  also  such  a  great  trading 
nation  that  other  nations  must  needs  learn  our  language 
in  order  to  trade  with  us;  and,  lastly,  ours  is  such  a  vast 
and  vital  literature  that  we  can  satisfy  most  of  our  literary 
curiosity  without  much  reading  of  foreign  books.  Small 
nations  must  of  necessity  learn  their  neighbors’  languages; 
great  nations  are  not  equally  forced.  But  I  must  say 
that  it  remains  rather  a  disgrace  and  a  clear  sign  of  intel¬ 
lectual  sloth  if  we  allow  the  mere  fact  of  our  present  big¬ 
ness  and  wealth  to  induce  us  contentedly  to  acquiesce  in 
being  less  educated  than  our  neighbors.  Our  schools 
already  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  modem  languages. 
It  may  well  be  that  they  ought  to  spend  more.  But  I 
suspect  that  the  main  vice  lies  in  the  quality  of  the  work 
done  rather  than  in  its  quantity.  In  any  case,  I  am  sure 
that  we  should  use  the  time  more  seriously  and  with  more 
concentrated  purpose. 

That  is  what  we  must  do  thruout  the  whole  field.  Use 
our  time  better  and  take  our  intellectual  work  more  seri¬ 
ously.  The  fact  is  that  German  boys  and  girls,  and  I 
think  French  boys  and  girls  too,  work  a  good  deal  harder 
than  ours,  and  demand  less  pleasure  and  less  amusement. 
These  are  disagreeable  things  to  say,  but  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  face  them.  Our  standard  of  pleasure  and  comfort  and 
expenditure,  at  any  rate  in  the  richer  classes,  is  probably 
the  highest  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  is  not  as  a  rule  vicious  pleasure;  quite  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  to  a  large  extent  in  itself  both  healthy  and  inno¬ 
cent.  But  it  simply  occupies  too  large  a  place  in  life.  I 
do  not  apply  these  criticisms  to  the  working  classes,  for 
one  very  good  reason:  that  it  is  not  decent  for  a  man 
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with  a  couple  of  thousands  a  year  to  talk  about  plain  living 
to  men  with  thirty  or  forty  shillings  a  week.  But  I  suspect 
that  the  same  spirit  does,  with  modifications  due  to  circum¬ 
stances,  run  thru  pretty  well  the  whole  nation — a  spirit 
which  demands  that  fife  shall  be  somehow  loose  and  easy¬ 
going,  which  refuses  to  take  minute  trouble  over  details,  or 
to  make  the  most  of  a  few  spare  pennies  of  money  or  a  few 
spare  half-hours  of  time ;  a  spirit,  in  particular,  which  loses 
both  time  and  trouble,  because  it  will  not  take  the  pains 
to  think  sharply  and  definitely  before  acting. 

We  want  this  spirit  changed ;  we  want  a  better  husband¬ 
ing  of  our  vital  powers ;  we  want  also  a  number  of  concrete 
and  definite  educational  reforms. 

In  the  elementary  schools  we  want  above  all  things 
smaller  classes.  Some  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education 
gave  notice  that  it  would  in  future  refuse  grants  to  any 
school  which  had  classes  of  more  than  sixty.  More  than 
sixty  indeed?  The  notice  did  good  for  a  time;  but,  alas! 
the  war  has  knocked  that  notice  on  the  head,  like  so  many 
more  important  things,  and  the  classes  are  now  running  up 
again  to  impossible  figures.  Even  sixty  is  far,  far  too 
much  for  proper  elementary  teaching.  I  know  that  some 
teachers  say  they  like  large  classes.  Those  are  teachers 
who  enjoy  lecturing  rather  than  teaching,  or  who  have 
developed  some  special  technique  for  keeping  a  large  class 
quiet.  I  can  imagine  a  large  class  of  children  being  rather 
fun  for  a  certain  rare  type  of  teacher,  like  driving  six  horses 
abreast  in  a  circus.  But  for  most  teachers  and  for  all 
pupils  I  am  sure  it  is  entirely  unfortunate.  Little  children 
need  to  be  known  personally  and  to  be  treated  as  separate 
individuals;  the  timid  ones  need  to  be  encouraged,  the 
quick  and  slapdash  ones  to  be  watched,  those  who  have 
special  tastes  or  gifts  to  be  drawn  out;  it  is  not  good  for 
children  to  be  treated  like  a  public  meeting.  I  think 
we  should  aim  immediately  at  having  no  class  larger  than 
forty,  and  should  remember  in  our  hearts  that  that  is  a 
great  deal  too  large.  Of  coiurse,  it  will  need  money.  It 
will  need  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers  and  a 
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certain  amount  of  rebuilding  where  a  school  has  not  the 
proper  number  of  rooms.  But  it  is  the  first  great  step 
to  be  taken. 

The  next  thing  that  we  want  is  better  teaching.  We 
want  teachers  with  more  real  culture  behind  them,  who 
have  not  merely  the  minimum  of  knowledge  necessary 
for  setting  the  exercise  and  correcting  the  mistakes;  they 
must  have  also  that  invaluable  superfluity  of  knowledge 
which  makes  all  the  difference  between  an  inspiring  teacher 
and  a  dead  teacher,  which  gives  the  particular  lesson  its 
due  place  and  meaning,  and  sets  doors  open  into  a  wider 
world. 

I  do  not  know  that  elementary  school  teachers  are  more 
unsatisfactory  than  many  other  classes  of  citizens — than 
stockbrokers,  for  example,  or  commercial  travelers.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  the  community  that  they  should 
be  good.  We  must  attract  better  people  into  the  profes¬ 
sion,  and  make  the  good  people  who  are  already  there  more 
satisfied  with  their  work.  I  do  not  say  that  things  are 
very  bad  now.  The  education  authorities  are  very  good 
authorities.  I  believe  a  good  teacher  will  generally  find 
the  inspector  and  the  Board  appreciative,  and  that  an 
original  teacher  will  seldom  be  unduly  baulked  in  his  experi¬ 
ments.  But,  in  the  first  place,  salaries  should  be  higher. 
If  only  some  of  the  money  spent  on  dead  bricks  and  mortar 
had  been  spent  on  live  teachers’  salaries!  The  conditions 
of  life  in  school  should  be  made  less  dull  and  repellant. 
Cooperation  and  social  intercourse  between  teachers  should 
be  encouraged,  and  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
in  every  way  encouraged  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  the 
same  profession  as  public  school  masters  and  university 
dons,  and  are  engaged  upon  the  same  all-important  national 
work.  This  is  a  principle  for  which  the  Teachers’  Guild 
has  always  stood,  and  which  we  should  never  forget  to 
emphasize. 

I  think  something  could  be  done  by  throwing  our  net 
wider  and  making  more  possible  entrances  to  the 
profession  of  elementary  school  teacher.  And  I  sus- 
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pect  that  the  bursary  system,  which  has  been  tried 
on  a  generous  scale,  is  not  the  best  means  of  selecting 
good  teachers.  A  bursary  is  apt  to  appeal  to  the  sort  of 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  no  particular  tastes  or 
ambitions,  but  will  be  guided  by  the  immediate  offer  of 
money  down.  What  you  want  is  to  assure  the  clever 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  a  taste  for  teaching  that 
the  teacher’s  life  will  afford  a  position  of  decent  comfort 
and  dignity  and  scope  for  interesting  work.  And,  lastly, 
it  is  no  good  trying  by  increased  salaries  or  better  conditions 
to  bribe  into  the  teaching  profession  people  who  are  merely 
on  the  look-out  for  the  best-paid  job  they  can  find.  To 
be  any  real  good  to  their  country,  teachers  must  have  a 
love  of  teaching,  a  consciousness  of  their  mission,  a  sense 
that  they  are  giving  to  the  children  who  will  be  England 
a  generation  hence  the  best  that  they  have  in  them,  and 
that  they  rejoice  in  the  gift. 

On  this  matter  I  can  not  generalize;  but  I  know  that 
after  the  disastrous  war  of  1870  in  France,  and  after  the 
great  civil  war  in  America,  there  were  found  men  and  women 
in  abundance  who  threw  themselves  into  the  work  of 
teaching  v.4th  the  spirit  of  missionaries,  of  faithful  workers 
who  look  for  no  reward  except  the  glor>''  of  living  and 
dying  for  their  faith. 

There  are  various  other  national  needs  of  which  I  might 
speak.  We -need  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  a  good 
deal  more  hard  work  and  less  play.  We  need  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  some  large  differentiation  of  teaching,  more 
or  less  such  as  they  have  in  Germany,  so  that  both  the 
scientific  and  the  humanist  needs  of  the  country  may  be 
supplied.  We  need  a  further  development  of  medical 
inspection  and  care  for  health,  but  that  we  shall  certainly 
achieve,  and  are  already  achieving.  We  badly  need  more 
supervision  and  help  for  boys  and  girls  after  they  have  left 
school,  partly  by  continuation  classes  and  partly  by  clubs. 
We  should  see  that  all  boys  and  girls,  during  those  especially 
dangerous  years  in  which  they  are  just  free  from  school 
and  not  yet  entered  fully  into  life,  should  have  some  society 
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or  club  to  which  they  still  belong,  and  some  “pastor  or 
master”  near  at  hand  who  can  steer  them  out  of  their  diffi¬ 
culties.  I  am  inclined  to  look  forward  to  a  development 
in  which  continuation  classes — in  the  daytime  of  course,  not 
merely  at  night,  when  the  pupil  is  exhausted — should  take 
care  chiefly  of  the  technical  or  vocational  training,  while 
the  humane  side,  the  culture  of  the  mind  and  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  should  be  left  mostly  to  the  clubs,  for  this  simple 
reason:  that  you  can  teach  a  boy  to  mind  a  machine 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  but  you  can  scarcely  hope  to 
teach  him  the  meaning  of  poetry  or  art  or  music  or  phil¬ 
osophy  unless  he  comes  to  it  of  his  free  will. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  list  of  other  improvements — about 
cleanliness  and  tidiness  and  the  art  of  cookery  and  house¬ 
hold  economy  and  ventilation  and  the  need  for  more  baths 
in  schools.  But  I  confess  that  while  I  make  a  list  of  these 
definite  material  improvements  my  heart  sinks,  because 
I  feel  that  we  may  some  day  get  all  these  and  be  further 
off  than  we  are  now  from  the  goal  of  an  educated  nation. 
How  can  I  express  it?  Unless  we  are  better  men  and 
women,  at  least  unless  we  are  trying  with  all  our  hearts  to  be 
better  men  and  women,  all  these  material  treasures  that 
we  may  pile  up  in  our  institutions  are  dross,  and  we  know 
them  to  be  dross. 

Gilbert  Murray 

Oxford  University 


REVIEWS 

How  to  learn  easily — By  George  Van  Ness  Dearborn.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company,  1916.  x  +  227  p.  $1.00. 

While  the  title  of  this  book  suggests  the  long-sought 
“royal  road”  to  learning,  the  subtitle,  Practical  Hints  for 
Economical  Study,  tempers  one’s  optimism,  and  later 
the  author’s  insistence  upon  concentrated  attention  and 
energetic  effort  in  efficient  learning  quite  dispels  any  such 
illusion. 

As  stated  in  the  preface,  “Academic  psychology. . . . 
gladly  owns ....  the  obligation  of  giving  all  it  can  to  make 
this  learning  process  easier,  more  pleasant,  and  in  all  ways 

more  productive . The  one  aim  of  the  book  is  to  be 

of  some  immediate,  practical  use  to  those,  young  or  old, 
who,  in  our  workaday  world,  are  engaged,  whether  voca¬ 
tionally  or  otherwise,  in  intensive  learning.”  However, 
no  attempt  is  made  at  an  exhaustive  utilization  of  psycho¬ 
logical  soiu*ces.  Technical  phraseology  is  rarely  used. 

The  book  contains  six  chapters:  Economy  in  Study; 
Observation  and  the  Taking  of  Notes;  Educative  Imagi¬ 
nation;  Books  and  Their  Educative  Use;  Is  Your  “Thinker” 
in  Order?  and  Examination-Preparedness.  A  good  index 
is  included. 

Thruout  the  discussion,  the  author  dwells  much  upon 
psychophysical  relationships  and  the  means  of  conditioning 
their  perfect  coordination.  “To  learn  is  to  become  able, 
and  ability  is  always  both  organic  and  psychical.”  Good 
health  and  all  of  its  conditioning  factors  are  strest  as  physio¬ 
logical  requisites.  Interest — pleasurable  emotion — finds  a 
large  place  as  an  element  in  economical  study  and  the 
author  draws  freely  from  his  book  on  “The  influence  of 
joy”  in  learning.  Numerous  illustrations  are  given  to 
indicate  the  significance  of  the  Stheneuphoric  Index, 
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the  “ratio  between  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  any  action 
and  its  inherent  pleasantness.”  “Happiness  is  strongly 
dynamogenic,  increasing  the  expenditure  of  energy  in  every 
kind  of  work,” 

In  discussing  observation  and  related  topics,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  both  general  and  educational  psychology 
are  drawn  upon  to  support  the  conclusions  that  “sense 
training  of  the  simplest  sort  is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  of  the  elements  of  education ....  Sense  perception,  ob¬ 
servation,  in  the  young  child  is  far  more  even  than  it  appears 
to  be,  for  it  builds  the  very  foundation  of  the  mind .... 
Skill  is  the  same  process  as  accurate  sense  perception .... 
Since  there  is  no  mental  process  without  muscular  innerva¬ 
tion,  skill  is  obviously  closely  allied  to  intellect.”  These 
motor  and  sensori-motor  factors  are  very  strongly  empha¬ 
sized.  Continued  appeal  is  made  for  the  wider  use  in  schools 
of  nature  material,  industrial  arts,  and  the  activities  and 
means  by  which  the  workaday  world  keeps  itself  going. 
“The  wide  success  of  this  method  of  actual,  first-hand 
doing  (doing  and  observation  are  one)  demonstrates  its 
supreme  importance  and  its  thoro  expediency  despite  its 
great  expense  of  time  and  money.” 

In  the  remaining  chapters  the  author  utilizes  the  cumu¬ 
lative  results  of  experience  and  various  psychological 
studies  in  deriving  helpful,  practical  suggestions  for  the 
development  of  economical  methods  of  memorizing,  con¬ 
trolling  and  directing  the  imagination,  developing  thinking 
capacity,  using  books  with  efficiency,  and  effectively  pre¬ 
paring  for  and  resolving  examinations. 

“Skill  is  the  same  process  as  accurate  sense  perception,” 
“Doing  and  observation  are  one,”  are  illustrations  of  occa¬ 
sional  conclusions  sweepingly  stated  upon  which  many 
psychologists  might  render  a  Scotch  verdict,  not  proven. 

There  is  very  little  duplication  of  material  found  in  other 
recent  discussions  of  this  problem.  The  author’s  style 
is  simple,  clear,  and  direct.  There  is  an  appreciable  under¬ 
current  of  comradeship  and  good  humor  thru  the  book  which 
should  contribute  to  the  development  of  a  high  Sthen- 
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euphoric  Index  in  its  study.  In  both  its  practical  hints 
and  its  evidences  from  psychology  from  which  certain  of 
these  hints  are  derived,  the  book  should  promote  greater 
interest  and  success  in  solving  the  problem  of  effective 
study.  While  it  provides  no  means  for  the  elimination 
of  effort  and  application,  it  does  offer  many  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  for  maximal  economy  and  efficiency  as  a  reward 
for  the  energy  expended. 

Frederick  G.  Bonser 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  the  increasing  number  of 
high  grade  textbooks  for  use  in  teaching  Spanish  in  secondary 
schools.  Two  of  the  latest  and  best  are  A  practical  Spanish 
grammar  by  Ventura  Fuentes  and  Victor  E.  Francois  of 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Spanish  reader 
of  South  American  history  by  Edward  W.  Supple  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Both  books  are  constructed 
in  accordance  with  sound  method  and  will  be  found  exceed¬ 
ingly  helpful  for  secondary  school  and  even  for  college  work 
in  Spanish.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1916. 
312  p.  $1.00;  374  p.  $1.00.) 

Those  who  are  studying  the  German  language  intelli¬ 
gently  and  not  merely  in  parrot-like  fashion  will  be  attracted 
to  the  little  book  entitled  The  sounds  and  history  of  the 
German  language,  by  Professor  E.  Prokosch  of  the  University 
of  Texas.  It  is  a  very  scholarly  and  well-made  book. 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1916.  212  p. 

S1.75.) 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Deutsches  lesebuch  by 
Director  Peter  Scherer  of  the  Indianapolis  public  schools, 
and  of  German  poems  for  memorizing  by  Professor  Burk- 
hard  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  These  two  books 
are  much  more  elementary  in  character  than  that  by 
Professor  Prokosch.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company. 
1917.  132  p.  60  cents;  128  p.  40  cents.) 


XI 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Some  presidential  A  number  of  presidential  reports  recently 
reports  issued  almost  simultaneously  illustrate  the 

wide  range  of  the  problems  that  confront  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  country. 

President  Faunce’s  report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  records  a  total  registration  of  1185  students, 
a  gain  of  100  over  the  previous  year.  It  is  pointed  out 
that  in  the  women’s  college  the  majority  of  the  students 
still  prefer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  requires 
four  years  of  Latin  or  Greek,  before  entrance  and  two  years 
afterward  in  college,  and  four  years,  before  or  after  en¬ 
trance,  of  French  or  German.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  obviously  avoiding  the  A.B.  cotu-se  with  its  require¬ 
ments  in  the  classics  and  are  taking  the  more  flexible  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  and  the 
question  is  asked  at  Brown,  as  it  has  been  asked  and  answered 
whether  wisely  or  not  elsewhere,  if  this  is  not  more  in 
harmony  with  the  actual  needs  of  modem  life. 

During  the  year  under  review  the  question  of  tenure 
of  office  and  of  professors’  salaries  has  been  actively  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  report  recommends  that  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  the  pay  of  full  professors  be  advanced  to  a  maximum 
of  $4,000.  It  is  wisely  concluded,  however,  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  an  institution  were  compelled  to  lose  one 
of  its  best  teachers,  or  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  adding  to 
its  staff  a  famous  scholar,  merely  because  a  rigid  schedule 
forbade  the  addition  of  a  small  sum  to  a  salary.  No  institu¬ 
tion,  continues  the  report,  can  safely  or  wisely  affix  an 
absolute  maximum  salary  to  any  position.  It  can  and 
should  fix  a  minimum  salary  for  each  grade,  and  should 
in  every  case  decline  to  give  a  promotion  in  grade  without 
corresponding  increase  in  salary. 
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The  new  required  “orientation  course”  for  all  first-year 
men  whether  freshmen  or  not,  referred  to  in  these  pages 
in  connection  with  President  Faunce’s  report  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  proved,  says  the  appended  report  of  the  Dean 
of  the  University,  to  be  so  instructive  and  helpful  that 
many  upper-classmen  beg  'd  the  privilege  of  attending. 
The  twenty-seven  lecture*^  of  the  course  covered  broadly 
the  whole  field  of  the  end,  ad  aims  of  a  college  education, 
with  an  explanation  of  t  e  particular  conditions  and  op¬ 
portunities  in  detail  of  the  home  college.  “Colleges,”  to 
quote  the  report,  “offer  very  little  in  the  freshman  year  to 
open  the  eyes  and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  incoming  men, 
and  the  introduction  of  such  courses  as  may  clearly  reveal 
to  the  minds  of  freshmen  the  meaning,  object  and  value 
of  a  college  education  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence  thru- 
out  the  whole  college  course” — a  conclusion  that  broadly 
applies,  as  is  intended,  to  every  college  in  the  land. 

President  Burton,  in  his  report  to  the  trustees  of  Smith 
College,  states  that  from  the  standpoint  of  faculty  legisla¬ 
tion  unquestionably  the  most  significant  fact  of  the  year 
under  review  was  the  adoption,  coincidently  with  Mount 
Holyoke,  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  of  the  comprehensive  ad¬ 
mission  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  to  supersede  the  previous  system  of  admission  by 
certificate.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  reasons  given  at 
length  in  the  report  for  the  introduction  of  the  new  plan.' 
The  nine  articles  of  faith  are  stated  as  follows:  Because 
it  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  the  schools,  the  students  and  the 
college,  to  eliminate  the  recognized  evils  of  the  certificate 
system.  Because  it  is  desired  to  provide,  if  possible,  a 
method  which  would  admit  any  student  who  was  prepared 
to  do  college  work  and  which  would  exclude  the  others. 
Because  it  is  desired  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs, 
and  to  have  entrance  to  college  determined,  not  by  success 
in  passing  examinations,  nor  by  skill  in  securing  certificates, 
but  by  giving  evidence  of  ability  to  do  college  work.  Be¬ 
cause  it  is  believed  that  conditions  for  freshmen  are  an  un¬ 
mitigated  evil.  Because  it  is  desired  to  leave  the  secondary 
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schools  entirely  free  to  arrange  their  curriculums  and  to 
follow  any  sequence  in  studies  which  seems  to  them  wise. 
Because  of  the  recognition  of  the  value  and  convenience 
both  to  schools  and  colleges  of  a  uniform  method  of  ad¬ 
mission.  Because  of  the  thoro  belief  in  the  value  of  a  test 
such  as  that  contained  in  the  comprehensive  examinations. 
Because  of  the  belief  in  letting  the  person  who  is  most  con¬ 
cerned,  the  person  for  whom  schools  and  colleges  actually 
exist,  have  a  genuine  opportunity  to  express  herself  at  her 
best  and  to  submit  the  evidence  which  she  considers  does 
her  the  fullest  justice.  And  finally,  because  this  new  method 
is"  plainly  the  next  step  in  the  solution  of  the  far  more 
difficult  and  perplexing  question  of  the  content  of  the  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

The  total  student  registration  of  1725  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  college  and  shows  a  gain  of  87  over  the 
previous  year.  Forty-five  states  of  the  union,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  three  Canadian  provinces,  and  one 
foreign  country  (Turkey)  have  contributed  to  this  en¬ 
rolment. 

The  report  of  President  Schurman  to  the  trustees  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University  emphasizes  as  an  important  event  of  the 
year  the  election  by  the  university  faculty  of  three  pro¬ 
fessorial  trustees  to  membership  in  the  board  without, 
however,  the  right  to  vote,  which  privilege  could  not  be 
given  to  them  without  a  change  in  the  charter  of  the  uni¬ 
versity.  In  his  annual  report  of  1912,  President  Schurman 
recommended  that  the  board  should  confer  upon  the  faculty 
the  right  of  participation  with  the  trustees  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  university  thru  representatives  to  be  elected 
by  the  faculty  itself.  Many  objections,  says  the  report, 
were  originally  urged  against  the  change.  In  particular, 
it  was  feared  that  professorial  representatives  would  tend 
to  push  too  exclusively  the  interests  of  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  of  instruction,  or  their  own  colleges,  without  just 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  university  as  a  whole,  and  that 
faculty  representation  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  would 
tend  to  undermine  the  presidential  office,  which,  in  the  words 
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of  the  report,  is  not  an  imaginary  danger  in  a  complex 
system  of  government  and  administration  like  that  of  a 
great  modern  university.  After  a  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  extending  over  three  years,  the  report  continues, 
the  trustees  and  faculty  with  practical  unanimity  finally 
adopted  the  recommendations  of  the  president,  and  what 
the  report  calls  “a  momentous  step  in  the  democratiza¬ 
tion  of  Cornell  University”  was  taken.  It  is  the  belief  of 
the  president,  to  quote  his  own  statement  of  the  matter, 
that  this  new  and  radical  departure  in  the  method  of  uni¬ 
versity  government  in  this  country  is  likely  to  have  a  far- 
reaching  influence  on  university  management  and  on  the 
status  of  the  professoriate.  It  is  likely  to  develop  a  new 
professorial  consciousness  towards  the  university,  including 
a  keener  sense  of  independence,  a  stronger  feeling  of  power 
and  authority,  a  readier  recognition  of  responsibility,  and 
a  heightened  appreciation  of  the  work  and  vocation  of  the 
professor. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  received  instruction 
in  the  university  in  1915-16  was  7,143.  Excluding  those 
enrolled  in  the  summer  session  and  in  agriculture,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  regularly  matriculated  students  pursuing  coturses 
leading  to  degrees  was  5,656,  of  whom  4,922  were  men  and 
734  women.  The  enrolment  of  women,  which  had  been 
almost  stationary  dining  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
since  1910  has  steadily  increased  from  428  to  the  present 
record  number. 

The  report  makes  a  vigorous  statement  of  the  value  of 
research  work  in  the  university  and  to  the  university  and 
the  consequent  importance  of  the  graduate  school  as  its 
principal  exponent.  “Not  only,”  says  the  report,  “does 
the  graduate  school  extend  the  period  of  study  beyond  the 
college  course,  but  it  furnishes  the  opportunity  for  concen¬ 
trated  and  specialized  work,  it  teaches  and  illustrates  by 
practise  the  processes  and  methods  by  which  knowledge 
is  enlarged,  and  it  encourages  and  trains  the  student  himself 
to  make  investigations  and  pursue  research  with  a  view  to 
throwing  some  new  light  on  the  unknown  and  contributing 
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some  new  fact  or  idea  to  the  sum  total  of  human  knowledge. 
The  value  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  investigator 
may  in  itself  be  very  slight.  But  it  is  of  supreme  value  to 
the  investigator  himself  as  an  exercise  in  original  work, 
as  a  test  of  his  ability,  and  as  an  encouragement  and  in¬ 
centive  to  further  effort.  In  the  graduate  school  the 
university  is  exercising  its  highest  function.  By  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  knowledge,  it  makes  its  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  civilization.  Unfortunately  this  function 
of  the  university  has  never  been  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  at  anything  like  its  proper  value  and  the  graduate 
school  is  everywhere  in  danger  of  being  submerged  by  the 
other  divisions  of  the  university  which  have  a  closer  relation 
to  practical  life.” 

These  are  university  ideals  that  can  not  be  too  frequently 
formulated,  for  they  are  still  widely  undervalued  in  applica¬ 
tion  as  essential  factors  in  that  productive  scholarship  in 
America  that  is  yet  to  find  its  proper  and  reasonable  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  annual  report  of  President  Hughes  to  the  trustees 
of  Miami  University  records  a  total  enrolment  of  793 
students,  men  and  women,  a  gain  of  129  over  the  preceding 
year,  with  an  attendance  of  1190  students  in  the  two  ses¬ 
sions  held  during  the  summer  and  209  in  extension  courses. 
A  plea  is  made  for  more  money  for  salaries,  operating  ex¬ 
penses,  and  equipment — all  of  which  is  a  legitimate  sign 
of  growth  in  academic  stature.  The  appended  report  of 
the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  contains  a  fact  of 
interest  that  should  find  its  exemplification  in  the  colleges  of 
the  land,  large  and  small,  more  frequently  than  is  actually 
the  case.  Approximately,  it  is  stated,  fifty-three  per  cent 
of  the  instruction  given  in  the  college  is  given  by  professors, 
twelve  per  cent  by  associate  professors,  thirty-four  per  cent 
by  assistant  professors,  and  one  per  cent  by  student  as¬ 
sistants.  “It  is  gratifying,”  continues  the  report,  “to 
record  that  such  a  large  per  cent  of  the  instruction  is  given 
by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying 
to  note  that  the  beginning  work  in  every  department  but 
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one  is  given  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  head  of  the  department. 
Since  it  is  universally  recognized  that  the  freshman  year 
is  the  critical  year  for  the  college  student,  it  is  more  than 
his  right  that  he  have  either  the  most  skilled  instruction, 
or  the  most  skilled  supervision  of  his  instruction.  This 
can  not  be  the  case  when  he  is  taught  by  men  who  have  had 
little  or  no  experience  in  college  teaching,  or  when  the  corps 
of  freshman  instructors  changes  rapidly.” 

The  report  of  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  is  a  document  of 
485  pages,  of  which  the  president’s  report  proper  modestly 
occupies  only  the  first  33.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  a  model 
of  comprehensive  statement,  and  gives  an  extraordinarily 
accurate  account  of  a  university  at  work  in  its  various  fields 
of  activity. 

The  number  of  different  persons  enrolled  as  students  in 
some  one  of  the  schools  or  colleges  maintained  by  the  uni¬ 
versity,  says  the  report,  reached  for  the  year  1915-16 
a  total  of  12,529,  which  includes  the  undergraduate  students, 
5,185,  and  the  graduate  students,  1,014,  at  Berkeley;  the 
students  in  the  professional  schools  (medicine,  dentistry, 
law,  pharmacy,  and  art)  in  San  Francisco,  779;  students 
enrolled  in  certain  other  courses,  973;  and,  finally,  the  en¬ 
rolment  in  the  summer  session  after  deducting  names  con¬ 
tained  in  the  other  categories,  4,578.  The  percentage  of 
male  students  in  the  colleges  at  Berkeley,  the  report  notes, 
has  declined  from  60  per  cent  in  1912-13  to  56  per  cent  in 
1914- 15.  The  percentage  of  male  students  in  the  graduate 
school,  however,  has  shifted  from  46  per  cent  in  1907-08 
to  53  per  cent  in  1915-16,  a  fact  which  the  report  considers 
highly  significant. 

The  income  of  the  university  available  during  the  year 
for  immediate  use,  and  not  including  additions  to  endow¬ 
ment,  was  $3,394,902.  The  year  was  completed,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  observe,  with  a  surplus  of  $6,591.  In  a  resume 
of  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  instruction  and  re¬ 
search  it  is  noted  that  over  40  per  cent  of  the  university 
funds  are  devoted  to  medicine  and  agriculture. 
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During  the  year  there  have  been  constructed  from  general 
university  funds  a  printing  building  and  a  temporary  build¬ 
ing  to  house  the  department  of  home  economics.  Five 
new  buildings  provided  for  by  a  bond  issue  of  $1,800,000, 
are  in  process  of  construction,  viz.,  a  new  classroom  build¬ 
ing,  Wheeler  Hall,  to  contain  classrooms,  an  auditorium 
and  professors’  offices;  a  new  wing  of  the  university  library; 
a  new  agriculture  building;  a  new  wing  of  the  chemical 
laboratory;  and  a  new  unit  of  the  power  plant. 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of  larger 
salaries  for  the  whole  corps  of  instruction  to  meet  particu¬ 
larly  the  increased  cost  of  hving,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
new  professorships  to  keep  the  teaching  force  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  fair  numerical  relation  to  the  increased  number  of 
students. 

With  the  graduates  of  the  year  under  review  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  has  conferred  13,950  degrees.  The 
total  number  of  Hving  alumni  is  11,826. 

War  and  In  a  recent  address  by  Sir  Harry  R.  Reichel, 

education  Principal  of  the  University  College  of 

North  Wales,  printed  as  a  pamphlet  with  the  title  The  war 
and  education,  it  is  affirmed  that  a  critical  point  has  been 
reached  in  the  development  of  the  Welsh  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  The  address  accentuates  the  newness  of  education 
in  Wales  and  asserts  that  a  school  system  that  has  been 
working  for  only  twenty  years,  and  colleges  for  only  twice 
as  long  can  not  but  be  criticised  as  to  their  efficiency. 
“We  must  not  be  surprized,”  it  is  stated,  “if  the  voice  of 
the  pessimist  is  heard  in  our  land  and  if  we  are  told  that 
our  schools  and  colleges  are  in  a  parlous  state.”  Even  when 
impelled  by  enthusiasm,  of  which  there  is  an  abundance, 
and  by  Welsh  idealism,  about  which  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion,  education  not  founded  upon  a  soHd  basis  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  sound  governmental  control,  the  address  goes 
on  to  explain,  is  bound  in  the  end  to  run  up  against  difficul¬ 
ties  that  seriously  endanger  it. 
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An  improvement  in  Welsh  educational  affairs  is  expected 
from  the  efforts  of  a  Royal  Commission  which  is  shortly 
to  be  convened  to  review  the  machinery  and  work  of  the 
university  and  its  colleges;  an'd  after  the  war  the  schools 
will  also  be  subjected  to  a  similar  inquiry.  The  present 
day,  says  the  writer,  is  felt  to  be  a  transitional  period  in 
British  education.  Never  before  has  a  nation  faced  such 
revolutionary  changes  as  confront  what  is  bound  to  be  a 
New  Europe. 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  he  continues, 
which  lends  special  importance  to  the  question  as  to  how 
the  schools  can  be  improved  and  what  dangers  should  espe¬ 
cially  be  provided  against.  We  are  in  the  midst,  he  says, 
of  the  greatest  and  most  terrible  war  that  has  ever  afflicted 
mankind.  Such  a  war  must  affect  the  life  of  our  people 
far  more  potently  than  any  we  have  been  engaged  in  be¬ 
fore.  It  must,  therefore,  react  profoundly  upon  our  educa¬ 
tional  ideal  and  methods,  for  education  is  but  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life.  We  have  fought  great  wars  before  now  in 
order  to  prevent  the  domination  of  Europe  by  a  single 
power.  British  soldiers,  however,  have  never  had  this 
kind  of  enemy  in  front  of  them  before,  and  their  own  spirit 
has  in  consequence  been  tempered  to  a  new  and  keener 
edge.  Observers  tell  us  that  while  they  have  not  lost  the 
old  gay,  sporting  tone,  there  is  a  new  idealism  among  them, 
a  touch  of  the  Crusader,  who  feels  he  is  fighting  for  a  tran- 
scendant  world-cause  in  comparison  with  which  nothing 
else  matters.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
pick  of  our  male  population  who  are  going  thru  this  ordeal; 
they  will  come  back  with  characters  developed  and  outlook 
profoundly  changed,  and  they  will  come  back  some  two 
or  three  million  strong.  The  armies  maintained  on  the 
Continent  against  Napoleon  were  recruited  from  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  never  reached  a  total  of  a  hundred 
thousand;  when  they  came  home  they  were  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  position  will  be  re¬ 
versed,  he  affirms,  when  our  new  armies  return,  we  shall 
not  absorb  them,  they  will  rather  absorb  us.  The  leaven 
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of  their  experience  and  sacrifice  will  transform  the  national 
spirit;  nothing  will  be  as  it  has  been,  and  education,  with 
the  other  national  activities,  will  undergo  something  like 
a  revolution. 

Germany,  says  the  writer,  boasts  that  it  possesses  the 
most  perfect  system  of  education  in  the  world,  and  the 
question  is  asked  how  that  system  compares  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  system  in  spirit  and  subject  matter.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  modem  German  education  is  the  preponderance 
given  to  science,  and  especially  to  applied  science,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  comparative  neglect  of  these  subjects  in 
England.  The  substantial  truth  is  pointed  out  of  the 
warning  with  which  the  recent  memorial  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  science  to  the  government  concludes,  namely, 
that  if  the  present  neglect  of  science  continues,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  this  country  to  maintain  its  position  as  a 
Great  Power.  It  is  not,  he  says,  that  we  lack  scientific 
capacity,  but  that  we  do  not  recognize  and  use  it.  Scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  have  often  been  made  by  British  genius, 
and  applied  and  exploited  by  German  talent.  Thruout 
the  war,  on  the  other  hand,  Germany  has  again  and  again 
owed  her  successes  to  scientific  equipment,  and  still  more 
to  the  spirit  of  scientific  preparedness  which  her  devotion 
to  applied  science  has  cultivated.  At  each  step  every  de¬ 
tail  of  material  preparation  has  been  carefully  provided 
beforehand  and  pieced  together;  nothing  has  been  left  to 
chance. 

Excessive  concentration  on  the  applications  of  science, 
nevertheless,  tends  to  engross  the  mind  in  material  ob¬ 
jects.  Even  the  student  of  pure  science  is  too  apt  to  neg¬ 
lect  the  study  of  human  nature ;  but  at  least  there  is  some¬ 
thing  morally  elevating  in  the  pursuit  of  abstract  truth 
for  its  own  sake.  In  applied  science,  on  the  other  hand, 
truth  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  physical 
advantage  or  material  comfort.  A  nation  which  throws 
itself  whole-heartedly  into  this  quest  runs  a  serious  risk 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  a  debasing  materialism,  and  of 
sacrificing  the  higher  powers  of  the  soul  to  the  purely 
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mechanical  side  of  the  intellect.  It  loses  the  sense  of  spirit¬ 
ual  things,  and  with  this  it  loses  the  power  of  understanding 
human  nature. 

The  lesson  we  may  learn  from  the  comparison  of  our 
own  institutions  with  those  of  our  great  enemy,  he  con¬ 
tinues,  is  that  science  and  its  applications  may  not 
be  neglected  without  grave  danger  to  the  state;  and  that 
the  nation  that  forgets  in  its  system  of  education  the  truth 
that  “the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,”  may  one  day 
find  that  it  has  armed  itself  against  the  heart  and  con¬ 
science  of  the  civilized  w'orld.  •  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
spirit  of  organization  is  not  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  spiritual  faculties,  to  which  individuality  and  freedom 
are  essential;  in  the  educational  domain,  in  particular, 
it  is  continually  working  in  the  direction  of  mechanical 
uniformity. 

Not,  he  concludes,  that  we  can  do  without  organization 
even  in  education,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  over-organiza¬ 
tion.  We  can  not  do  without  organization,  but  unless  a 
sleepless  watch  is  kept  it  will  forever  be  trying  to  stifle 
the  free  spirit  without  which  education  sinks  into  mere  in¬ 
struction.  The  organizing  spirit,  furthermore,  contains  a 
further  menace  to  education,  for  complete  organization 
means  complete  centralization,  and  complete  centraliza¬ 
tion  may  convert  the  educational  system  into  a  machine 
for  standardizing  the  national  intellect,  and  turning  out  all 
the  youth  of  the  country  with  the  same  set  of  cut-and-dried 
opinions.  There  is  a  tendency,  too,  to  over-centralization 
that  must  be  counteracted.  “If  our  education  is  to  en¬ 
courage  initiative,  independence  and  originality  we  must 
be  content  to  put  up  with  many  things  which  we  do  not 
like,  lest  in  removing  them  we  seriously  impair  the  power 
for  good  of  those  who  have  devised  them.  Men  who  are 
kept  in  leading  strings  gradually  lose  the  capacity  and 
even  the  desire  for  initiative  and  responsibility.” 

“Such,”  it  is  stated,  “are  some  of  the  dangers  against 
which  we  shall  have  to  be  on  our  guard.  But  these  in¬ 
stances  should  not  blind  us  to  the  enormous  progress  which 
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Wales  has  made  in  our  lifetime.  If  our  school  system 
needs  repair  and  renewal,  as  no  doubt  it  does,  it  has  already 
accomplished  a  great  work  in  Wales,  and  has  also  given 
a  lead  to  our  neighbors  across  Offa’s  Dyke.  We  have  no 
need  to  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  Let  us  only  keep  before 
us  the  high  ideal  of  education  which  animated  its  founders, 
valuing  it  not  so  much  for  the  social  or  pecuniary  advan¬ 
tages  it  may  bring,  as  for  the  enlarged  activities  and  greater 
usefulness  to  one’s  generation  which  it  renders  possible.” 

The  address,  which  is  altogether  notable  for  its  clarity 
and  its  strength  of  statement,  contains  an  unmistakable 
lesson  and  a  warning  for  other  systems  of  education  than 
the  one  with  which  the  argument  of  the  writer  is  intimately 
concerned. 


Educating  the  Bulletin  Number  i8  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  in  the  series  of  1916, 
contains  under  the  title  Public  facilities  for  educating  the 
alien  a  careful  consideration  with  corroboratory  statistics 
of  that  important  subject,  prepared  in  the  division  of 
immigrant  education  by  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. 

In  1910,  says  the  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Education  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  there 
were  in  the  United  States  more  than  thirteen  millions  of 
foreign-bom  men,  women  and  children,  and  more  than 
four-fifths  of  those  who  came  that  year  were  from  countries 
in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  very  large.  Nearly 
three  millions  of  these  foreign-bom  men,  women  and  children, 
over  10  years  of  age,  were  unable  to  speak  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  and  more  than  one  milhon  six  hundred  thousand 
were  unable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language.  The  four 
years  following  the  census  year  of  1910  added  largely  to 
all  these  classes,  the  average  immigration  being  more  than 
one  milhon  annually.  In  the  face  of  these  conditions 
the  question  is  emphatically  asked:  What  is  now  being 
done  for  the  education  of  those  who  come  to  our  shores 
after  having  past  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance; 
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what  should  be  done  for  them;  and  how  can  it  best  be  done? 

The  problem  of  the  amalgamation  of  these  millions  of 
non-English-speaking  foreigners,  who  form  an  integral 
part  of  our  population,  it  is  wholly  apparent,  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  the  problem  of  their  education  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  may  be  taken — social,  industrial,  and  civic. 
The  present  report  considers  the  problem  in  its  various 
relationships;  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter  as  it  is  con¬ 
nected  with  public  education;  and  the  present  educational 
conditions  at  hand  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union  that 
control,  or  attempt  to  control,  the  situation,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  organization  and  support  of  evening  schools 
and  summer  session  courses  for  immigrants  and  aliens. 

From  the  report  it  appears  that  eleven  states  make  grants 
for  evening-school  support.  Teachers  in  such  evening- 
school  classes  are  recruited  largely  from  among  the  day- 
school  staff.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  from  available  re¬ 
turns  only  seven  cities  have  an  effective  special  certificate 
in  vogue  for  teachers  of  classes  of  immigrants:  Buffalo, 
New  York,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Hoboken  and  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Cincinnati  and  Middletown,  Ohio.  The  Rochester 
requirement  runs  thus:  Must  be  graduates  of  the  normal 
class  for  teachers  of  Enghsh  to  foreigners;  must  be  high 
school  graduates  at  least;  must  evince  an  aptitude  for  this 
work;  must  be  familiar  with  methods  and  textbooks. 
Buffalo,  Hoboken  and  Trenton  require  a  knowledge  of  the 
native  language  of  the  pupils,  but  in  Buffalo,  at  least,  this 
language  test  seems  to  have  fallen  into  abeyance.  Many 
cities  in  California,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  cities  outside  these  states,  demand  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  regular  teachers’  certificates.  A  few  cities, 
only,  have  summer  sessions  for  aliens,  altho  these  seem 
desirable  in  that  the  summer  months  are  the  period  of 
greatest  immigration. 

The  means  employed,  however,  are  too  plainly  inade¬ 
quate  to  take  care  of  the  needs.  Language  difficulties 
hamper  the  usefulness  of  the  public  schools  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  and  the  special  opportunities  provided  are  insufficient. 
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Evening-school  authorities,  says  the  report,  taking  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  do  not  yet  seem  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
bringing  their  schools  to  the  attention  of  the  people  whom 
they  ought  to  reach.  Too  frequently  a  hit-or-miss  plan 
is  followed,  if  indeed  publicity  is  not  neglected  altogether. 
Evening  classes  for  foreigners  are  chiefly  intended  to  teach 
English,  yet  too  frequently  the  only  notices  of  such  classes 
are  published  exclusively  in  English  and  the  question  is 
asked:  What  is  the  chance  that  the  non- English-speaking 
foreigner  will  profit  by  such  a  notice?  Cooperating  com¬ 
mittees  of  foreigners  are  called  upon  in  a  few  instances  to 
encourage  evening-school  attendance,  but  this  means  of 
publicity  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  neglected,  and 
neighborhood  centers  in  public  school  buildings  are  sur- 
prizingly  few. 

The  present  report  conclusively  shows  that  the  problem 
of  immigrant  illiteracy  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  means 
at  hand  to  combat  it;  and  the  presentation  of  the  case 
stops  far  short  of  an  assurance  that  any  concerted  or  syste¬ 
matic  effort  whatever  has  been  devised  to  control  it. 

At  this  time  of  national  crisis  it  is  little  more  than 
pathetic  to  witness  such  division  of  counsel  and  such  unclear 
thinking  on  the  vitally  important  question  of  national  train¬ 
ing  for  national  service.  We  commend  to  readers  of  the 
Educational  Review  the  following  short  passage  from  a 
little  book  entitled  The  basis  of  durable  peace,  by  Cosmos, 
recently  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  York. 

“National  service  can  no  longer  remain  an  empty  phrase,  but  must  be 
given  life  and  meaning  and  universal  application.  As  the  spirit  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  democracy  require  that  there  be  the  widest  possible  participation  in 
the  formulation  of  public  policy,  so  this  spirit  and  these  principles  require 
that  there  shall  be  the  widest  possible  participation  in  the  nation’s  service, 
and  if  need  be,  in  its  defense.  An  army  of  hired  soldiers  as  the  chief  depen¬ 
dence  of  a  democratic  people  is  as  much  an  anachronism  as  an  army  of  hired 
voters  would  be.  *  *  *  *  Outside  and  beyond  a  public  educational  sys¬ 

tem  of  the  nation  there  should  be  established  without  delay  a  system  of  uni¬ 
versal  training  for  national  service  and,  should  it  ever  be  needed,  for  national 
defense.  Such  a  policy  is  the  antithesis  of  militarism;  it  is  democracy  con¬ 
scious  and  mindful  of  its  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  as  of  its  rights.” 


